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Foreword [from the original foreword written by David H. Petraeus and James F. Amos] 


This manual is designed to fill a doctrinal gap. It has been 20 years since the Army published a 
field manual devoted exclusively to counterinsurgency operations. For the Marine Corps it has 
been 25 years. 


A counterinsurgency campaign is a mix of offensive, defensive, and stability operations 
conducted along multiple lines of operations. It requires Soldiers and Marines to employ a mix 
of familiar combat tasks and skills more often associated with nonmilitary agencies. The 
balance between them depends on the local situation. Achieving this balance is not easy. 
Soldiers and Marines are expected to be nation builders as well as warriors. They must be 
prepared to help reestablish institutions and local security forces and assist in rebuilding 
infrastructure and basic services. They must be able to facilitate establishing local governance 
and the rule of law. The list of such tasks is long; performing them involves extensive 
coordination and cooperation with many intergovernmental, host-nation, and international 
agencies. Indeed, the responsibilities of leaders in a counterinsurgency campaign are daunting. 


Conducting a successful counterinsurgency campaign requires a flexible, adaptive force led by 
agile, well-informed, culturally astute leaders. It is our hope that this manual provides the 
guidelines needed to succeed in operations that are exceedingly difficult and complex. 


[Definitions added:] 


Stability operations — various military missions, tasks, and activities conducted in coordination 
environment, provide essential governmental services, emergency infrastructure 
reconstruction, and humanitarian relief. (Glossary in FM 3-24) 


Instruments of national power — all of the means available to the [US] government in its 
pursuit of national objectives. They are expressed as diplomatic, economic, informational and 
military. (Joint Publication 1-02) 
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Preface 


This field manual/Marine Corps warfighting publication establishes doctrine (fundamental 
principles) for military operations in a counterinsurgency (COIN) environment. It is based on 
lessons learned from previous counterinsurgencies and contemporary operations. 


The primary audience for this manual is leaders and planners at the battalion level and above. 
This manual applies to the United States Marine Corps, the Active Army, the Army National 
Guard/Army National Guard of the United States, and the United States Army Reserve unless 
otherwise stated. 


Introduction 


The United States possesses overwhelming conventional military superiority. Most enemies 
either do not try to defeat the United States with conventional operations or do not limit 
themselves to purely military means. They know that they cannot compete with U.S. forces on 
those terms. Instead, they try to exhaust U.S. national will, aiming to win by undermining and 
outlasting public support. 


Throughout its history, the U.S. military has had to relearn the principles of counterinsurgency 
(COIN) while conducting operations against adaptive insurgent enemies. It is time to 
institutionalize Army and Marine Corps knowledge of this longstanding form of conflict. This 
knowledge can also help [leaders] make appropriate decisions on employing all instruments of 
national power against these threats. 


All insurgencies are different; however, broad historical trends underlie the factors motivating 
insurgents. Most insurgencies follow a similar course of development. The tactics used to 
successfully defeat them are likewise similar in most cases. 


One common feature of insurgencies is that [it] generally takes awhile to recognize that an 
insurgency is occurring. Insurgents take advantage of that time to build strength and gather 
support. Thus, counterinsurgents often have to “come from behind” when fighting an 
insurgency. Another common feature is that forces conducting COIN operations usually begin 
poorly. Western militaries too often neglect the study of insurgency. They falsely believe that 
armies trained to win large conventional wars are automatically prepared to win small, 
unconventional ones. In fact, some capabilities required for conventional success—for 
example massive firepower—may be of limited utility or even counterproductive in COIN 
operations. Nonetheless, conventional forces beginning COIN operations often try to use these 
capabilities to defeat insurgents; they almost always fail. 


The military forces that successfully defeat insurgencies are usually those able to overcome 
their institutional inclination to wage conventional war against insurgents. They learn how to 
practice COIN and apply that knowledge. This publication can help to compress the learning 
curve. It is a tool for planners, trainers, and field commanders. 


In COIN, the side that learns faster and adapts more rapidly—the better learning 
organization—usually wins. Counterinsurgencies have been called learning competitions. Thus, 
this publication identifies “Learn and Adapt” as a modern COIN imperative for U.S. forces. 
Adapting occurs as Soldiers and Marines apply what they have learned through study and 
experience, assess the results of their actions, and continue to learn during operations. 


As learning organizations, the Army and Marine Corps encourage Soldiers and Marines to pay 
attention to the rapidly changing situations that characterize COIN operations. Current tactics, 
techniques, and procedures sometimes do not achieve the desired results. When that 
happens, successful leaders engage in a directed search for better ways to defeat the enemy. 


Just as there are historical principles underlying success in COIN, there are organizational traits 
shared by most successful learning organizations. Forces that learn COIN effectively have 
generally— 


e developed COIN doctrine and practices locally 

e regularly challenged their assumptions, both formally and informally 

e learned about the broader world outside the military and requested outside assistance 
in understanding foreign political, cultural, social and other situations beyond their 
experience 

e fostered open communication between senior officers and their subordinates 

e established rapid avenues of disseminating lessons learned 

© coordinated closely with governmental and nongovernmental partners at all command 
levels 

© proved open to soliciting and evaluating advice from the local people 


Learning organizations defeat insurgencies; bureaucratic hierarchies do not. 


Promoting learning is a key responsibility of commanders at all levels. The U.S. military has 
developed first class lessons-learned systems that allow for collecting and rapidly 
disseminating information from the field. But these systems only work when commanders 
promote their use and create a command climate that encourages bottom-up learning. 


Ironically, the nature of counterinsurgency presents challenges to traditional lessons-learned 
systems; many nonmilitary aspects of COIN do not lend themselves to rapid tactical learning. 
As this publication explains, performing the many nonmilitary tasks in COIN requires 
knowledge of many diverse, complex subjects. These include governance, economic 
development, public administration, and the rule of law. 


COIN campaigns are often long and difficult. Progress can be hard to measure, and the enemy 
may appear to have many advantages. However, by focusing on efforts to secure the safety 
and support of the local populace, and through a concerted effort to truly function as learning 
organizations, the Army and Marine Corps can defeat their insurgent enemies. 


Chapter 1. 
Insurgency and Counterinsurgency 


Overview 


1-2. An insurgency is an organized, protracted politico-military struggle designed to weaken 
the control and legitimacy of an established government, occupying power, or other political 
authority while increasing insurgent control. 


1-2. Counterinsurgency is military, paramilitary, political, economic, psychological, and civic 
actions taken by a government to defeat insurgency. 


1-3. Political power is the central issue; each side aims to get the people to accept its 
governance or authority as legitimate. Insurgents use all available tools—political (including 
diplomatic), informational (including appeals to religious, ethnic, or ideological beliefs), 
military, and economic—to overthrow the existing authority. Counterinsurgents, in turn, use 
all instruments of national power to sustain the established or emerging government. 


1-4. Long-term success in COIN depends on the people taking charge of their own affairs and 
consenting to the government’s rule. Achieving this condition requires the government to 
eliminate as many causes of the insurgency as feasible. This can include eliminating those 
extremists whose beliefs prevent them from ever reconciling with the government. 


1-4. COIN thus involves the application of national power in the political, military, economic, 
social, information, and infrastructure fields. Political and military leaders and planners should 
never underestimate its scale and complexity; moreover, they should recognize that the 
Armed Forces cannot succeed in COIN alone. 


Aspects of Insurgency 


1-5. Governments can be overthrown in a number of ways. An unplanned, spontaneous 
explosion of popular will, for example, might result in a revolution like that in France in 1789. 
At another extreme is the coup d’etat, where a small group of plotters replace state leaders 
with little support from the people at large. 


1-5. Insurgency is typically a form of internal war, one that occurs primarily within a state, not 
between states, and one that contains at least some elements of civil war. 


1-6. The exception to this pattern of internal war involves resistance movements, where 
indigenous elements seek to expel a foreign or occupation government. 


1-7. Even in internal war, the involvement of outside actors is expected. 


1-8. Any combatant prefers a quick, cheap, overwhelming victory over a long, bloody, 
protracted struggle. But to succeed against superior resources and technology, weaker actors 
have had to adapt. A thinking enemy is unlikely to choose to fight U.S. forces in open battle. 
Some opponents have attempted to do so, such as in Panama in 1989 and Iraq in 1991 and 
2003. They were defeated in conflicts measured in hours or days. Conversely, other opponents 
have offset America’s fires and surveillance advantages by operating close to civilians, as 
Somali clans did in 1993 and insurgents in Iraq have done since mid-2003; these enemies have 
been more successful in achieving their aims. This situation does not mean that 
counterinsurgents do not face open warfare. 


1-9. The contest of internal war is not “fair”; many of the “rules” favor insurgents. That is why 
insurgency has been a common approach used by the weak against the strong. At the 
beginning of a conflict, insurgents typically hold the strategic initiative. Clever insurgents strive 
to disguise their intentions. A coordinated reaction requires political and military leaders to 


recognize that an insurgency exists and to determine its makeup and characteristics. While the 
government prepares to respond, the insurgents gain strength and foster increasing disruption 
throughout the state or region. 


1-9. The government normally has an initial advantage in resources; however, that edge is 
counterbalanced by the requirement to maintain order and protect the population and critical 
resources. Insurgents succeed by sowing chaos and disorder anywhere; the government fails 
unless it maintains a degree of order everywhere. 


1-10. For the reasons just mentioned, maintaining security in an unstable environment 
requires vast resources, whether host nation, U.S., or multinational. In contrast, a small 
number of highly motivated insurgents can undermine security over a large area. Thus, 
successful COIN operations often require a high ratio of security forces to the protected 
population. For that reason, protracted COIN operations are hard to sustain. The effort 
requires a firm political will and substantial patience by the government, its people, and the 
countries providing support. 


1-12. The information environment is a critical dimension of such internal wars, and insurgents 
attempt to shape it to their advantage. One way they do this is by carrying out activities, such 
as suicide attacks, that may have little military value but create fear and uncertainty. These 
actions are executed to attract high-profile media coverage or local publicity and inflate 
perceptions of insurgent capabilities. Resulting stories often include insurgent fabrications 
designed to undermine the government’s legitimacy. 


1-14. Killing insurgents by itself cannot defeat an insurgency. Gaining and retaining the 
initiative requires counterinsurgents to address the insurgency’s causes through stability 
operations as well. This initially involves securing and controlling the local populace and 
providing for essential services. As security improves, military resources contribute to 
supporting government reforms and reconstruction projects. 


1-14. Victory is achieved when the populace consents to the government’s legitimacy and 
stops actively and passively supporting the insurgency. 


Evolution 


1-15. Insurgency has taken many forms over time. The history of this form of warfare shows 
how varied and adaptive it can be, and why [COIN] students must understand that they cannot 
focus on countering just one insurgent approach. This is particularly true when addressing a 
continually complex, changing situation like that of Iraq in 2006. 


1-16. Insurgencies and counterinsurgencies have been common throughout history, but 
especially since the beginning of the 20th century. 


1-17. Before World War I, insurgencies were mostly conservative; insurgents were usually 
concerned with defending hearth, home, monarchies, and traditional religion. Governments 
were seldom able to completely defeat these insurgencies. For example, the history of the 
British Isles includes many recurring insurgencies by subjugated peoples based on ethnic 
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identities. Another example of a conservative insurgency is the early 19th century Spanish 
uprising against Napoleon that sapped French strength and contributed significantly to 
Napoleon’s defeat. 


1-18. Since World War I, insurgencies have generally had more revolutionary purposes. The 
Bolshevik takeover of Russia demonstrated a conspiratorial approach to overthrowing a 
government; it spawned a communist movement that supported further “wars of national 
liberation.” 


1-19. The modern era of insurgencies and internal wars began after World War Il. As 
nationalism rose, the imperial powers declined. Motivated by nationalism and communism, 
people began forming governments viewed as more responsive to their needs. 


1-19. The development of increasingly lethal and portable killing technologies dramatically 
increased the firepower available to insurgent groups. As important was the increase in the 
news media’s ability to get close to conflicts and transmit imagery locally and globally. In 1920, 
T.E. Lawrence noted, “The printing press is the greatest weapon in the armory of the modern 
commander.” Today, he might have added, “and the modern insurgent,” though certainly the 
Internet and compact storage media like cassettes, compact disks, and digital versatile disks 
(DVDs) have become more important in recent years. 


1-21 After the Soviet Union’s collapse insurgencies emerged from the collapse of states no 
longer propped up by Cold War rivalries. Power vacuums breed insurgencies. Recently, 
ideologies based on extremist forms of religious or ethnic identities have replaced ideologies 
based on secular revolutionary ideals. People have replaced nonfunctioning national identities 
with traditional sources of unity and identity. 


1-21. When countering an insurgency during the Cold War, the United States normally focused 
on increasing a friendly government’s ability to defend itself and on encouraging political and 
economic reforms to undercut support for the insurgency. Today, when countering an 
insurgency growing from state collapse or failure, counterinsurgents often face a more 
daunting task: helping friendly forces reestablish political order and legitimacy where these 
conditions may no longer exist. 


1-22. Interconnectedness and information technology are new aspects of this contemporary 
wave of insurgencies. Using the Internet, insurgents can now link virtually with allied groups 
throughout a state, a region, and even the entire world. Insurgents often join loose 
organizations with common objectives but different motivations and no central controlling 
body, which makes identifying leaders difficult. 


1-23. Today’s operational environment also includes a new kind of insurgency, one that seeks 
to impose revolutionary change worldwide. Al Qaeda is a well-known example of such an 
insurgency. This movement seeks to transform the Islamic world and reorder its relationships 
with other regions and cultures. 
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Motives 


1-24. Each insurgency is unique, although there are often similarities among them. In all cases, 
insurgents aim to force political change; any military action is secondary and subordinate, a 
means to an end. Few insurgencies fit neatly into any rigid classification. In fact, 
counterinsurgent commanders may face a confusing and shifting coalition of many kinds of 
opponents, some of whom may be at odds with one another. 


Approaches 


1-25. Counterinsurgents have to determine not only their opponents’ motivation but also the 
approach being used. This information is essential to developing effective programs that attack 
the insurgency’s root causes. Insurgent approaches include: 


e conspiratorial 

e §=military-focused 

e urban 

® protracted popular war 
e =identity-focused 

© composite and coalition 


[A few words on each of these six approaches:] 


1. Conspiratorial 


1-26. In 1917, Lenin used this approach in carrying out the Bolshevik Revolution. Such 
insurgents remain secretive as long as possible. They emerge only when success can be 
achieved quickly. 


2. Military-focused 


1-27. Users of military-focused approaches aim to create revolutionary possibilities or seize 
power primarily by applying military force. For example, the focoist approach, popularized by 
figures like Che Guevera, asserts that an insurrection itself can create the conditions needed to 
overthrow a government. 


3. Urban 


1-29. Protracted urban terrorism waged by small, independent cells requires little or no 
popular support. It is difficult to counter. Historically, such activities have not generated much 
success without wider rural support. However, as societies have become more urbanized and 
insurgent networks more sophisticated, this approach has become more effective. 


4. Protracted Popular War 


1-30. Protracted conflicts favor insurgents, and no approach makes better use of that 
asymmetry than the protracted popular war. The Chinese Communists used this approach to 
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conquer China after World War II. The North Vietnamese and Algerians adapted it to fit their 
respective situations. And some Al Qaeda leaders suggest it in their writings today. This 
approach is complex; few contemporary insurgent movements apply its full program, although 
many apply parts of it. 


Mao Zedong’s Theory of Protracted War 


1-31. Mao’s Theory of Protracted War outlines a three-phased, politico-military approach: 


e Strategic defensive, when the government has a stronger correlation of forces and 
insurgents must concentrate on survival and building support. 

e Strategic stalemate, when force correlations approach equilibrium and guerrilla 
warfare becomes the most important activity. 

e Strategic counteroffensive, when insurgents have superior strength and [they] move to 
conventional operations to destroy the government’s military capability. 


1-32. Phase |, strategic defensive, is a period of latent insurgency. Insurgents use a variety of 
subversive techniques to psychologically prepare the populace to resist the government or 

occupying power. These techniques may include propaganda, demonstrations, boycotts, and 
sabotage. In addition, movement leaders organize or develop cooperative relationships with 
legitimate political action groups, youth groups, trade unions, and other front organizations. 


1-33. [Phase Il, strategic stalemate:] As the populace loses faith in the established authority 
the people may decide to actively resist it. During this phase, a counterstate [a shadow 
government] may begin to emerge to fill gaps in governance that the host-nation (HN) 
government is unwilling or unable to address. Two recent examples are Moqtada al Sadr’s 
organization in Iraq and Hezbollah in Lebanon. Sadr’s Mahdi Army provides security and some 
services in parts of southern Iraq and Baghdad. (In fact, the Mahdi Army created gaps by 
undermining security and services; then it moved to solve the problem it created.) Hezbollah 
provides essential services and reconstruction assistance for its constituents as well as 
security. 


1-34. [Phase Ill, strategic counteroffensive:] Insurgent forces transition from guerrilla warfare 
to conventional warfare. Political actions aim to completely displace all government 
authorities. Without direct foreign intervention, a strategic offensive takes on the 
characteristics of a full-scale civil war. [According to Mao’s theory, the insurgent movement 
does the following:] 


e establishes an effective civil administration 

e establishes an effective military organization 

e provides balanced social and economic development 

e mobilizes the populace to support the insurgent organization 
® protects the populace from hostile actions 


1-35. Effectively applying Maoist strategy does not require a sequential or complete 
application of all three stages. The aim is seizing political power; if the government’s will and 
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capability collapse early in the process, so much the better. If unsuccessful in a later phase, the 
insurgency might revert to an earlier one. Later insurgents added new twists to this strategy, 
to include rejecting the need to eventually switch to large-scale conventional operations. 


The North Vietnamese Dau Trahn 


1-36. The Vietnamese conflict offers another example of the application of Mao’s strategy. The 
North Vietnamese developed a detailed variant of it known as dau tranh (“the struggle”) that is 
most easily described in terms of logical lines of operations (LLOs). The approach was designed 
to achieve victory by whatever means were effective. It did not attack a single enemy center of 
gravity; instead it put pressure on several, asserting that, over time, victory would result in one 
of two ways: from activities along one LLO or the combined effects of efforts along several. 
North Vietnamese actions after their military failure in the 1968 Tet offensive demonstrate this 
approach’s flexibility. At that time, the North Vietnamese shifted their focus from defeating 
U.S. forces in Vietnam to weakening U.S. will at home. These actions expedited U.S. 
withdrawal and laid the groundwork for the North Vietnamese victory in 1975. 


Complexity and the Shifting Mosaic 


1-37. Protracted popular war approaches are conducted along multiple politico-military LLOs 
and are locally configured. Insurgents may use guerrilla tactics in one province while executing 
terrorist attacks and an urban approach in another. There may be differences in political 
activities between villages in the same province. The result is a shifting “mosaic war” that is 
difficult for counterinsurgents to envision as a coherent whole. In such situations, an effective 
COIN strategy must be multifaceted and flexible. 


5. Identity-focused 


1-38. The identity-focused approach mobilizes support based on the common identity of 
religious affiliation, clan, tribe, or ethnic group. This approach is common among 
contemporary insurgencies and is sometimes combined with the military-focused approach. 
The insurgent organization may not have the dual military/political hierarchy evident ina 
protracted popular war approach. Rather, communities often join the insurgent movement as 
a whole, bringing with them their existing social/military hierarchy. 


6. Composite Approaches 


1-39. As occurred in Iraq, contemporary insurgents may use different approaches at different 
times, applying tactics that take best advantage of circumstances. Insurgents may also apply a 
composite approach that includes tactics drawn from any or all of the other approaches. In 
addition—and as in Iraq at present—different insurgent forces using different approaches may 
form loose coalitions; however, these same movements may fight among themselves. 
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Mobilization 


1-40. The primary struggle in an internal war is to mobilize people in a struggle for political 
control and legitimacy. Insurgents and counterinsurgents seek to mobilize popular support for 
their cause. Both try to sustain that struggle while discouraging support for their adversaries. 
Two aspects of this effort are mobilization means and causes. 


Mobilization Means 


1-41. There are five means to mobilize popular support: [persuasion, coercion, reaction to 
abuses, foreign support, and apolitical motivations. ] 


1-42. [Persuasion:] Political, social, security, and economic benefits can often entice people to 
support one side or the other. 


1-43. [Coercion:] In the eyes of some, a government that cannot protect its people forfeits the 
right to rule. Legitimacy is accorded to the element that can provide security, as citizens seek 
to ally with groups that can guarantee their safety. 


1-44. Insurgents may use coercive force to provide security for people or to intimidate them 
and the legitimate security forces into active or passive support. Kidnapping or killing local 
leaders or their families is acommon insurgent tactic to discourage working with the 
government. 


1-45. [Reaction to abuses:] Security force abuses and the social upheaval caused by collateral 
damage from combat can be major escalating factors for insurgencies. 


1-46. [Foreign support:] Foreign governments can provide the expertise, international 
legitimacy, and money needed to start or intensify a conflict. For example, although there was 
little popular support for the renewal of fighting in Chechnya in 1999, the conflict resumed 
anyway because foreign supporters and warlords had enough money to hire a guerrilla army. 
Also of note, nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), even those whose stated aims are 
impartial and humanitarian, may wittingly or unwittingly support insurgents. For example, 
funds raised overseas for professed charitable purposes can be redirected to insurgent groups. 


1-47. [Apolitical motivations:] Insurgencies attract criminals and mercenaries. Individuals 
inspired by the romanticized image of the revolutionary or holy warrior might also join. 
Fighters who have joined for money will probably become bandits once the fighting ends 
unless there are jobs for them. 


Causes 


1-48. Causes often stem from the unresolved contradictions existing within any society or 
culture. Insurgents may [also] create artificial contradictions using propaganda and 
misinformation. By selecting an assortment of causes and tailoring them for various groups 
within the society, insurgents increase their base of sympathetic and complicit support. 
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1-49. Insurgents employ deep-seated, strategic causes as well as temporary, local ones, adding 
or deleting them as circumstances demand. Without an attractive cause, an insurgency might 
not be able to sustain itself. But a carefully chosen cause is a formidable asset; it can provide a 
fledgling movement with a long-term, concrete base of support. 


1-50. Any country ruled by a small group without broad, popular participation provides a 
political cause for insurgents. Exploited or repressed social groups—be they entire classes, 
ethnic or religious groups, or small elites—may support larger causes in reaction to their own 
narrower grievances. Economic inequities can nurture revolutionary unrest. So can real or 
perceived racial or ethnic persecution. 


1-51. In the end, any successful COIN operation must address the legitimate grievances 
insurgents use to generate popular support. These may be different in each local area, in 
which case a complex set of solutions will be needed. 


Mobilizing Resources 


1-53. Weapons are especially important. In some parts of the world, lack of access to weapons 
may forestall insurgencies. Unfortunately, there is widespread availability of weapons in many 
areas, with especially large surpluses in the most violent regions of the world. Skillful 
counterinsurgents cut off the flow of arms into the AO and eliminate their sources. 


1-54. Income is essential not only for insurgents to purchase weapons but also to pay recruits 
and bribe corrupt officials. Money and supplies can be obtained through many sources. 
Foreign support has already been mentioned. Local supporters or international front 
organizations may provide donations. Sometimes legitimate businesses are established to 
furnish funding. In areas controlled by insurgents, confiscation or taxation might be utilized. 
Another common source of funding is criminal activity. 


Crime 


1-56. Taxing a mass base usually yields low returns. In contrast, kidnapping, extortion, bank 
robbery, and drug trafficking—four favorite insurgent activities—are very lucrative. Drugs 
retain the highest potential for obtaining large profits from relatively small investments. In the 
1990s, insurgents in Suriname, South America, were asked why they were selling gold at half 
the market price; they responded that the quick profits provided seed money to invest in the 
drug trade, from which they “could make real money.” Similarly, failed and failing states with 
rich natural resources like oil or poppies (which provide the basis for heroin) are particularly 
lucrative areas for criminal activity. 


1-57. [The FARC in Colombia], through its involvement in the drug trade, has become the 
richest self-sustaining insurgent group in history; yet it continues to claim to pursue 
“Bolivarian” and “socialist” or “Marxist-Leninist” ends. FARC activities, though, have 
increasingly been labeled “narcoterrorist” or simply criminal by a variety of critics. 
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1-58. Throughout history, many insurgencies have degenerated into criminality. Such 
disintegration is desirable; it replaces a dangerous, ideologically inspired body of disaffiliated 
individuals with a less dangerous but more diverse body, normally of very uneven character. 
The first is a security threat, the second a law-and-order concern. [An] ideal approach 
eliminates both the insurgency and any criminal threats its elimination produces. 


Elements 


[Status Categories in the Movement] 
1-59. An insurgent organization normally consists of five elements: 


¢ movement leaders 

¢ combatants 

e political cadre (also called militants or the party) 

e auxiliaries (active followers who provide important support services) 
e mass base (the bulk of the membership) 


1-60. The proportion of each element relative to the larger movement depends on the 
strategic approach the insurgency adopts. 


1-64. The [political] cadre assesses grievances in local areas and carries out activities to satisfy 
them. Larger societal issues, such as foreign presence, facilitate such political activism because 
insurgents can blame these issues for life’s smaller problems. Destroying the state bureaucracy 
and preventing national reconstruction after a conflict (to sow disorder and sever legitimate 
links with the people) are also common insurgent tactics. In time, the cadre may seek to 
replace that bureaucracy and assume its functions in a counterstate. 


1-65. Auxiliaries are active sympathizers who provide important support services. They do not 
participate in combat operations. Auxiliaries may do the following: 


e run safe houses 

e store weapons and supplies 

e act as couriers 

e provide passive intelligence collection 

e give early warning of counterinsurgent movements 

e provide funding from lawful and unlawful sources 

e provide forged or stolen documents and access or introductions to potential 
supporters 


1-66. The mass base consists of the followers of the insurgent movement—the supporting 
populace. Mass base members may continue in their normal positions in society. Many, 
however, lead clandestine lives for the insurgent movement. 
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[Force Level Needed to Defeat Insurgency] 


1- 67. No force level guarantees victory for either side. During previous conflicts, planners 
assumed that combatants required a 10 or 15 to 1 advantage over insurgents to win. However, 
no predetermined, fixed ratio of friendly troops to enemy combatants ensures success. The 
conditions and the approaches insurgents use vary too widely. 


1-67. A better force requirement gauge is troop density, the ratio of security forces (including 
the host nation’s military and police forces as well as foreign counterinsurgents) to inhabitants. 
Most density recommendations fall within a range of 20 to 25 counterinsurgents for every 
1000 residents in an AO. Twenty counterinsurgents per 1000 residents is often considered the 
minimum troop density required for effective COIN operations; however as with any fixed 
ratio, such calculations remain very dependent upon the situation. 


1-68. COIN is manpower intensive because counterinsurgents must maintain widespread order 
and security. Moreover, counterinsurgents typically have to adopt different approaches to 
address each element of the insurgency. For example, auxiliaries might be co-opted by 
economic or political reforms, while fanatic combatants will most likely have to be killed or 
captured. 


Dynamics 
1-69. Insurgencies are also shaped by several common dynamics: 


e leadership 

e objectives 

e ideology and narrative 

e environment and geography 

e external support and sanctuaries 
e phasing and timing. 


These make up a framework that can be used to assess the insurgency’s strengths and 
weaknesses. [See below.] 


1-70. The interplay of these dynamics influences an insurgency’s approach and organization. 
Effective counterinsurgents identify the organizational pattern these dynamics form and 
determine if it changes. 


Leadership 


1-71. Leadership is critical to any insurgency. An insurgency is not simply random violence; it is 
directed and focused violence aimed at achieving a political objective. It requires leadership to 
provide vision, direction, guidance, coordination, and organizational coherence. Successful 
insurgent leaders make their cause known to the people and gain popular support. Their key 
tasks are to break the ties between the people and the government and to establish credibility 
for their movement. 
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1-73. Many contemporary insurgencies are identity-based. These insurgencies are often led by 
traditional authority figures, such as tribal sheikhs, local warlords, or religious leaders. Identity- 
focused insurgencies can be defeated in some cases by co-opting the responsible authority 
figure; in others, the authority figures have to be discredited or eliminated. Accurately 
determining whether a leader can be co-opted is crucial. Failed attempts to co-opt traditional 
leaders can backfire if those leaders choose to oppose the counterinsurgency. Their refusal to 
be co-opted can strengthen their standing among insurgents. 


Objectives 


1-74. The strategic objective is the insurgents’ desired end state. Operational objectives are 
those that insurgents pursue to destroy government legitimacy and progressively establish 
their desired end state. Tactical objectives are the immediate aims of insurgent acts. 


Ideology and Narrative 


1-75. The most powerful ideologies tap latent, emotional concerns of the populace. Examples 
of these concerns include religiously based objectives, a desire for justice, ethnic aspirations, 
and a goal of liberation from foreign occupation. Ideology provides a prism, including a 
vocabulary and analytical categories, through which followers perceive their situation. 


1-76. The central mechanism through which ideologies are expressed and absorbed is the 
narrative. A narrative is an organizational scheme expressed in story form. Narratives are 
central to representing identity, particularly the collective identity of religious sects, ethnic 
groupings, and tribal elements. Stories about a community’s history provide models of how 
actions and consequences are linked. 


1-76. In the Al Qaeda narrative, for example, Osama bin Laden depicts himself as a man 
purified in the mountains of Afghanistan who is gathering and inspiring followers and 
punishing infidels. In the collective imagination of Bin Laden and his followers, they are agents 
of Islamic history who will reverse the decline of the umma [Muslim community] and bring 
about its inevitable triumph over Western imperialism. 


1-78. Insurgent groups often employ religious concepts to portray their movement favorably 
and mobilize followers in pursuit of their political goals. For example, the Provisional Irish 
Republican Army frequently used Roman Catholic iconography in its publications and 
proclamations, although many of its members were not devout Catholics. 


1-79. Religious extremist insurgents, like many secular radicals and some Marxists, frequently 
hold an all-encompassing worldview; they are ideologically rigid and uncompromising, seeking 
to control their members’ private thought, expression, and behavior. Violent religious 
extremists often brand those they consider insufficiently orthodox as enemies. For example, 
extreme, violent groups like Al Qaeda routinely attack Islamic sects that profess beliefs 
inconsistent with their religious dogma. 
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1-80. Cultural knowledge is essential to waging a successful counterinsurgency. American ideas 
of what is “normal” or “rational” are not universal. For this reason, counterinsurgents should 
strive to avoid imposing their ideals of normalcy on a foreign cultural problem. 


1-83. The challenge for counterinsurgents is to identify the various insurgent groups and 
determine their motivations. Commanders can then determine the best course of action for 
each group. This includes identifying the groups with goals flexible enough to allow productive 
negotiations and determining how to eliminate the extremists without alienating the 
populace. 


Environment and Geography 


1-84. The effects of [environment and geography] are immediately visible at the tactical level. 
There they are perhaps the predominant influence on decisions regarding force structure and 
doctrine (including tactics, techniques, and procedures). Insurgencies in urban environments 
present different planning considerations from insurgencies in rural environments. Border 
areas contiguous to states may provide external support and sanctuary to insurgents. 


External Support and Sanctuaries 


1-85. Access to external resources and sanctuaries has always influenced the effectiveness of 
insurgencies. External support can provide political, psychological, and material resources. 


1-86. Insurgents today can also draw on “virtual” sanctuaries in the Internet, global financial 
systems, and the international media. These virtual sanctuaries can be used to try to make 
insurgent actions seem acceptable or laudable to internal and external audiences. 


1-87. Historically, sanctuaries in neighboring countries have provided insurgents places to 
rebuild and reorganize without fear of counterinsurgent interference. Modern target 
acquisition and intelligence gathering technology make insurgents in isolation, even in 
neighboring states, more vulnerable than those hidden among the population. Thus, 
contemporary insurgencies often develop in urban environments, leveraging formal and 
informal networks for action. 


1-88. Insurgencies can also open up sanctuaries within a state over which the host nation’s 
forces cannot extend control or significant influence. 


1-90. A feature of today’s operational environment deserving mention is the effort by Islamic 
extremists to spread their influence through the funding and use of entities that share their 
views. [These entities] can provide passive or active support to local or distant insurgencies. 
Examples include the following: 


e = religious schools and mosques 

e NGOs. 

e political parties 

e business and financial institutions 
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e =6militia organizations 
e terrorist training camps and organizations 


Phasing and Timing 


1-91. Insurgencies often pass through common phases of development, such as those listed in 
paragraph 1- 31. However, not all insurgencies experience such phased development, and 
progression through all phases is not required for success. Moreover, a single insurgent 
movement may be in different phases in different parts of a country. Insurgencies under 
pressure can also revert to an earlier phase. They then resume development when favorable 
conditions return. Indeed, this flexibility is the key strength of a phased approach, which 
provides fallback positions for insurgents when threatened. 


1-91. The protracted popular war [see 1-30] phases may not provide a complete template for 
understanding contemporary insurgencies; however, they do explain the shifting mosaic of 
activities usually present in some form. 


1-92. Strategic movement from one phase to another does not end the operational and 
tactical activities typical of earlier phases; it incorporates them. The North Vietnamese 
explicitly recognized this fact in their doctrine, as was discussed in paragraph 1-36. Their 
approach emphasized that all forms of warfare occur simultaneously, even as a particular form 
is paramount. 


Networks 


1-94. Networked organizations are difficult to destroy. In addition, they tend to heal, adapt, 
and learn rapidly. However, such organizations have a limited ability to attain strategic success 
because they cannot easily muster and focus power. The best outcome they can expect is to 
create a security vacuum leading to a collapse of the targeted regime’s will and then to gain in 
the competition for the spoils. However, [they have] enhanced abilities to sow disorder and 
survive. 


Vulnerabilities 


1-95. While this chapter so far has stressed the difficulties insurgencies present, they do have 
vulnerabilities that skilled counterinsurgents can exploit. Chapters 4 and 5 discuss how to do 
this. However, some potential vulnerabilities are worth highlighting here: 


e need for secrecy 

e inconsistencies in the message 

e need to establish a base of operations 
e reliance on external support 

e¢ need to obtain financial resources 

e internal divisions 

¢ need to maintain momentum 

e informants within the insurgency 
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[Some of these insurgent vulnerabilities are explained shortly below. For the rest, see the 
manual, FM 3-24.] 


Secrecy 


1-96. Any group beginning from a position of weakness that intends to use violence to pursue 
its political aims must initially adopt a covert approach for its planning and activities. This 
practice can become counterproductive once an active insurgency begins. Some insurgent 
groups try to avoid the effects of too much secrecy by splitting into political and military wings. 


Mobilization and Message 


1-97. Amovement may be tempted to go to almost any extremes to attract followers. To 
mobilize their base of support, insurgent groups use a combination of propaganda and 
intimidation, and they may overreach in both. Effective counterinsurgents use information 
operations (IO) to exploit inconsistencies in the insurgents’ message as well as their excessive 
use of force or intimidation. The insurgent cause itself may also be a vulnerability. For 
example, an insurgent ideology based on an extremist interpretation of a holy text can be 
countered by appealing to a moderate interpretation of the same text. 


Internal Divisions 


1-102. Counterinsurgents remain alert for signs of divisions within an insurgent movement. A 
series of successes by counterinsurgents or errors by insurgent leaders can cause some 
insurgents to question their cause or challenge their leaders. In addition, relations within an 
insurgency do not remain harmonious when factions form to vie for power. Rifts between 
insurgent leaders, if identified, can be exploited. Offering amnesty or a seemingly generous 
compromise can also cause divisions. 


Informants 


1-104. Nothing is more demoralizing to insurgents than realizing that people inside their 
movement or trusted supporters among the public are deserting or providing information to 
government authorities. Counterinsurgents may attract deserters or informants by arousing 
fear of prosecution or by offering rewards. However, informers must be confident that the 
government can protect them and their families against retribution. 
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Aspects of Counterinsurgency 


1-105. COIN requires Soldiers and Marines to be ready both to fight and to build—depending 
on the security situation and a variety of other factors. The full spectrum operations doctrine 
(described in FM 3-0) captures this reality. 


1-106. All full spectrum operations executed overseas—including COIN operations—include 
offensive, defensive, and stability operations that commanders combine to achieve the desired 
end state. The exact mix varies depending on the situation and the mission. Commanders 
weight each operation based on their assessment of the campaign’s phase and the situation in 
their AO [area of operations]. They shift the weight among these operations as necessary. 


STABILITY 


civil security & control, 
COIN is a combination of essential services, 
offensive, defensive, and governance, and 
stability operations. economic development 


OFFENSE 


The proportion of effort devoted to each type of operation 
within COIN is changed over time in response to the situation 
and can vary geographically and by echelon. 


Figure 1-1. Aspects of COIN operations 


[Civil security and control, see paragraphs 5-36, 5-71, and 5-73] 


1-107. Offensive and defensive operations are integral to COIN. COIN differs from 
peacekeeping operations in this regard; indeed, this is a key point. In peacekeeping operations, 
combat is not expected and the goal is an absence of violence. In COIN, such an absence may 
actually mask insurgent preparations for combat. This was the case, for example, in the Sadr 
City area of Baghdad in 2003. 


1-108. In almost every case, counterinsurgents face a populace containing an active minority 
supporting the government and an equally small militant faction opposing it. Success requires 
the government to be accepted as legitimate by most of that uncommitted middle. Because of 
the ease of sowing disorder, it is usually not enough for counterinsurgents to get 51 percent of 
popular support. However, a passive populace may be all that is necessary for a well- 
supported insurgency to seize political power. 
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In any situation, whatever the cause, there will 
be -— 


1 an active minority for the cause 


a passive majority 


| an active minority against the cause 


Figure 1-2. Support for an insugency 


1-111. COIN operations are complicated, and even following the principles and imperatives 
does not guarantee success. This paradox is present in all forms of warfare but is most obvious 
in COIN. The following principles and imperatives are presented in the belief that 
understanding them helps illuminate the challenges inherent in defeating an insurgency. 


Historical [still valid] Principles for COIN 
1-112. The following principles are derived from past insurgencies. 


v Legitimacy is the Main Objective 


1-113. The primary objective of any COIN operation is to foster development of effective 
governance by a legitimate government. Governments described as “legitimate” rule primarily 
with the consent of the governed; those described as “illegitimate” tend to rely mainly or 
entirely on coercion. 


1-115. Legitimate governance is inherently stable; the societal support it engenders allows it to 
adequately manage the internal problems, change, and conflict that affect individual and 
collective well-being. Conversely, governance that is not legitimate is inherently unstable; as 
soon as the state’s coercive power is disrupted, the populace ceases to obey it. 


1-116. Six possible indicators of legitimacy that can be used to analyze threats to stability 
include the following: 


e =the ability to provide security for the populace 

e selection of leaders at a frequency and in a manner considered just and fair 

e = ahigh level of popular participation in political processes 

e aculturally acceptable level of corruption 

e aculturally acceptable level and rate of political, economic, and social development 
e = ahigh level of regime acceptance by major social institutions 
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1-117. For some societies, providing security and some basic services may be enough for 
citizens to grant government legitimacy; indeed, the importance of security in situations where 
violence has escalated cannot be overemphasized. 


1-118. Commanders and staffs must continually diagnose what they understand legitimacy to 
mean to the HN population. The population’s expectations will influence all ensuing 
operations. Differences between U.S., local, and international visions of legitimacy can further 
complicate operations. But the most important attitude remains that of the HN population. 


1-119. The presence of the rule of law is a major factor in assuring voluntary acceptance of a 
government’s authority and therefore its legitimacy. Government respect for rules—ideally 
ones recorded in a constitution and in laws adopted through a credible, democratic process— 
is the essence of the rule of law. As such, it is a powerful potential tool for counterinsurgents. 


1-120. A COIN effort cannot achieve lasting success without the HN government achieving 
legitimacy. 


Y Unity of Effort is Essential 


1-121. Uncoordinated actions can cancel each other or provide vulnerabilities for insurgents to 
exploit. Ideally, a single counterinsurgent leader has authority over all government agencies 
involved in COIN operations. Usually, however, military commanders work to achieve unity of 
effort through liaison with leaders of a wide variety of nonmilitary agencies. 


1-122. The goal of these connections is to ensure that, as much as possible, objectives are 
shared and actions and messages synchronized. Achieving this synergy is essential. 


Y Political Factors are Primary 


1-123. General Chang Ting-chen of Mao Zedong’s central committee once stated that 
revolutionary war was 80 percent political action and only 20 percent military. Such an 
assertion is arguable and certainly depends on the insurgency’s stage of development; it does, 
however, capture the fact that political factors have primacy in COIN. 


1-123. Commanders must, for example, consider how operations contribute to strengthening 
the HN government’s legitimacy and achieving U.S. political goals. This means that political and 
diplomatic leaders must actively participate throughout the conduct (planning, preparation, 
execution, and assessment) of COIN operations. The political and military aspects of 
insurgencies are so bound together as to be inseparable. Resolving most insurgencies requires 
a political solution; it is thus imperative that counterinsurgent actions do not hinder achieving 
that political solution. 
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v¥ [We] Must Understand the Environment 
1-124. Soldiers and Marines must understand the following about the population in the AO: 


© organization of key groups in the society 

e relationships and tensions among groups 

e ideologies and narratives that resonate with groups 
e values, interests, and motivations 

e means by which groups communicate 

e the society’s leadership system 


1-125. In most COIN operations in which U.S. forces participate, insurgents hold a distinct 
advantage in their level of local knowledge. They speak the language, move easily within the 
society, and are more likely to understand the population’s interests. The interconnected, 
politico-military nature of insurgency and COIN requires immersion in the people and their 
lives to achieve victory. Without understanding of the environment, intelligence cannot be 
understood and properly applied. 


Y Intelligence Drives Operations 


1-126. Without good intelligence, counterinsurgents are like blind boxers causing unintended 
harm. With good intelligence, counterinsurgents are like surgeons cutting out cancerous tissue 
while keeping other vital organs intact. Effective operations are shaped by timely, specific, and 
reliable intelligence, gathered and analyzed at the lowest possible level and disseminated 
throughout the force. 


1-127. A cycle develops where operations produce intelligence that drives subsequent 
operations. 


vY Insurgents Must be Isolated 


1-128. It is easier to separate an insurgency from its resources and let it die than to kill every 
insurgent. Clearly, killing or capturing insurgents will be necessary, especially when an 
insurgency is based in religious or ideological extremism. However, killing every insurgent is 
normally impossible. Attempting to do so can also be counterproductive in some cases; it risks 
generating popular resentment, creating martyrs that motivate new recruits, and producing 
cycles of revenge. 


1-129. Dynamic insurgencies can replace losses quickly. Skillful counterinsurgents must thus 
cut off the sources of that recuperative power. Some sources can be reduced by redressing the 
social, political, and economic grievances that fuel the insurgency. Physical support can be cut 
off by population control or border security. International or local legal action might be 
required to limit financial support. 


1-130. As the HN government increases its legitimacy, the populace begins to assist it more 
actively. Eventually, the people marginalize and stigmatize insurgents to the point that the 
insurgency’s claim to legitimacy is destroyed. 
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Y Security under the Rule of Law is Essential 


1-131. The cornerstone of any COIN effort is establishing security for the civilian populace. 
Without a secure environment, no permanent reforms can be implemented and disorder 
spreads. 


1-131. Commanders transition security activities from combat operations to law enforcement 
as quickly as feasible. When insurgents are seen as criminals, they lose public support. Using a 
legal system established in line with local culture and practices to deal with such criminals 
enhances the HN government’s legitimacy. It is important to remember that the violence level 
must be reduced enough for police forces to maintain order prior to any transition; otherwise, 
COIN forces will be unable to secure the populace and may lose the legitimacy gained by the 
transition. 


1-132. Illegitimate actions are those involving the use of power without authority—whether 
committed by government officials, security forces, or counterinsurgents. Such actions include 
unjustified or excessive use of force, unlawful detention, torture, and punishment without 
trial. Any human rights abuses or legal violations committed by U.S. forces quickly become 
known throughout the local populace and eventually around the world. Illegitimate actions 
undermine both long- and short-term COIN efforts. 


1-133. Every action by counterinsurgents leaves a “forensic trace” that may be required 
sometime later in a court of law. Counterinsurgents document all their activities to preserve, 
wherever possible, a chain of evidence. Accurate documentation can also be an important 
means to counter insurgent propaganda. 


v¥ [We] Should Prepare for a Long-Term Commitment 


1-134. Insurgencies are protracted by nature. The populace may prefer the HN government to 
the insurgents; however, people do not actively support a government unless they are 
convinced that the counterinsurgents have the means, ability, stamina, and will to win. 
Insurgents and local populations often believe that a few casualties or a few years will cause 
the United States to abandon a COIN effort. Constant reaffirmations of commitment, backed 
by deeds, can bolster faith in the steadfastness of U.S. support. But even the strongest U.S. 
commitment will not succeed if the populace does not perceive the HN government as having 
similar will and stamina. 


1-136. Maintaining U.S. public support for a protracted deployment is critical. Only the most 
senior military officers are involved in this process at all. It is properly a political activity. 
However, military leaders typically take care to ensure that their actions and statements are 
forthright. They also ensure that the conduct of operations neither makes it harder for elected 
leaders to maintain public support nor undermines public confidence. 
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Contemporary Imperatives of COIN 


1-137. Recent COIN experiences have identified an important set of additional imperatives to 
keep in mind for success. 


“% Manage Information and Expectations 


1-138. To limit discontent and build support, the HN government and any counterinsurgents 
assisting it create and maintain a realistic set of expectations among the populace, friendly 
military forces, and the international community. 1O [information operations] including 
psychological operations and the related activities are key tools to accomplish this. 


1-138. Achieving steady progress toward a set of reasonable expectations can increase the 
populace’s tolerance for the inevitable inconveniences entailed by ongoing COIN operations. 
Such progress can extend the period before an army of liberation becomes perceived as an 
army of occupation. 


1-139. U.S. forces start with a built-in challenge because of the “man on the moon syndrome.” 
This refers to the expressed disbelief that a nation able to put a man on the moon cannot 
quickly restore basic services. U.S. agencies trying to fan enthusiasm for their efforts should 
avoid making unrealistic promises. Managing expectations also involves demonstrating 
economic and political progress to show the populace how life is improving. In the end, victory 
comes, in large measure, by convincing the populace that their life will be better under the HN 
government than under an insurgent regime. 


1-140. Both counterinsurgents and the HN government ensure that their deeds match their 
words. They work actively to shape responses that further their ends. In particular, messages 
to different audiences must be consistent. Any perceived inconsistency reduces credibility and 
undermines COIN efforts. 


“& Use Appropriate Level of Force 


1-141. Extremist insurgent combatants often have to be killed. In any case, however, 
counterinsurgents should calculate carefully the type and amount of force to be applied and 
who wields it for any operation. An operation that kills five insurgents is counterproductive if 
collateral damage leads to the recruitment of fifty more insurgents. 


1-143. Who wields force is also important. If the HN police have a reasonable reputation for 
competence and impartiality, it is better for them to execute urban raids; the populace is likely 
to view that application of force as more legitimate. However, local circumstances affect this 
decision. If the police are seen as part of an ethnic or sectarian group oppressing the general 
population, their use may be counterproductive. 


“& Learn and Adapt 


1-144. Skillful counterinsurgents can adapt at least as fast as insurgents. Every unit needs to be 
able to make observations, draw and apply lessons, and assess results. Commanders must 
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develop an effective system to circulate best practices throughout their command. Combatant 
commanders might also need to seek new laws or policies that authorize or resource 
necessary changes. 


™ Empower the Lowest Levels 


1-145. Mission command is the conduct of military operations through decentralized 
execution. It is the Army’s and Marine Corps’ preferred method during all types of operations. 
Higher commanders empower subordinates to make decisions within the commander’s intent. 
They leave details of execution to their subordinates and expect them to use initiative and 
judgment to accomplish the mission. 


1-146. Mission command is ideally suited to the mosaic nature of COIN operations. Local 
commanders have the best grasp of their situations. Under mission command, they are given 
the resources needed to produce timely intelligence, conduct effective tactical operations, and 
manage IO and civil-military operations. Thus, effective COIN operations are decentralized. 
Mission command encourages the initiative of subordinates and facilitates the learning that 
must occur at every level. 


“& Support the Host Nation 


1-147. U.S. forces committed to a COIN effort are there to assist a HN government. In the end, 
the host nation has to win on its own. Achieving this requires development of viable local 
leaders and institutions. While it may be easier for U.S. military units to conduct operations 
themselves, it is better to work to strengthen local forces and institutions and then assist 
them. HN governments have the final responsibility to solve their own problems. Eventually all 
foreign armies are seen as interlopers or occupiers; the sooner the main effort can transition 
to HN institutions, without unacceptable degradation, the better. 


Paradoxes of COIN Operations 


1-148. In many ways, the conduct of COIN is counterintuitive to the traditional U.S. view of 
war—although COIN operations have actually formed a substantial part of the U.S. military 
experience. Some representative paradoxes of COIN are presented here as examples of the 
different mindset required. These paradoxes are offered to stimulate thinking, not to limit it. 
The applicability of the thoughts behind the paradoxes depends on a sense of the local 
situation and, in particular, the state of the insurgency. 


> The more you protect your force, the less secure you may be 


1-149. Ultimate success in COIN is gained by protecting the populace, not the COIN force. If 
military forces remain in their compounds, they lose touch with the people, appear to be 
running scared, and cede the initiative to the insurgents. Aggressive saturation patrolling, 
ambushes, and listening post operations must be conducted, risk shared with the populace, 
and contact maintained. These practices ensure access to the intelligence needed to drive 
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operations. Following them reinforces the connections with the populace that help establish 
real legitimacy. 


> Sometimes, the more force is used, the less effective it is 


1-150. Any use of force produces many effects, not all of which can be foreseen. The more 
force applied, the greater the chance of collateral damage and mistakes. Using substantial 
force also increases the opportunity for insurgent propaganda to portray lethal military 
activities as brutal. In contrast, using force precisely and discriminately strengthens the rule of 
law that needs to be established. 


> The more successful the counterinsurgency is, the more risk must be accepted 


1-151. As the level of insurgent violence drops, more reliance is placed on police work, rules of 
engagement may be tightened, and troops may have to exercise increased restraint. Soldiers 
and Marines may also have to accept more risk to maintain involvement with the people. 


> Sometimes doing nothing is the best reaction 


1-152. Often insurgents carry out a terrorist act or guerrilla raid with the primary purpose of 
enticing counterinsurgents to overreact, or at least to react in a way that insurgents can 
exploit—for example, opening fire on a crowd or executing a clearing operation that creates 
more enemies than it takes off the streets. 


> Some of the best weapons for counterinsurgents do not shoot 


1-153. Arguably, the decisive battle is for the people’s minds; hence synchronizing IO with 
efforts along the other LLOs is critical. While security is essential to setting the stage for overall 
progress, lasting victory comes from a vibrant economy, political participation, and restored 
hope. Particularly after security has been achieved, dollars and ballots will have more 
important effects than bombs and bullets. This is a time when “money is ammunition.” 
Depending on the state of the insurgency, therefore, Soldiers and Marines should prepare to 
execute many nonmilitary missions to support COIN efforts. 


> The host nation doing something tolerably is better than us doing it well 


1-154. Long-term success requires establishing viable HN leaders and institutions. The longer 
that process takes, the more U.S. public support will wane and the more the local populace will 
question the legitimacy of their own forces and government. General Creighton Abrams, the 
U.S. commander in Vietnam in 1971, recognized this fact when he said, “There’s very clear 
evidence, . . .in some things, that we helped too much. And we retarded the Vietnamese by 
doing it... .We can’t run this thing. . . .They’ve got to run it. The nearer we get to that the 
better off they are and the better off we are.” T.E. Lawrence made a similar observation while 
leading the Arab Revolt against the Ottoman Empire in 1917: “Do not try to do too much with 
your own hands. Better the Arabs do it tolerably than that you do it perfectly. It is their war, 
and you are to help them, not to win it for them.” 
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> Ifatactic works this week, it might not work next week; if it works in this province, it 
might not work in the next 


1-155. Competent insurgents are adaptive. They are often part of a widespread network that 
communicates constantly and instantly. Indeed, the more effective a COIN tactic is, the faster 
it may become out of date because insurgents have a greater need to counter it. Effective 
leaders at all levels avoid complacency and are at least as adaptive as their enemies. There is 
no “silver bullet” set of COIN procedures. Constantly developing new practices is essential. 


> Tactical success guarantees nothing 


1-156. Military actions by themselves cannot achieve success in COIN. Insurgents that never 
defeat counterinsurgents in combat still may achieve their strategic objectives. Tactical actions 
thus must be linked not only to strategic and operational military objectives but also to the 
host nation’s essential political goals. Without those connections, lives and resources may be 
wasted for no real gain. 


> Many important decisions are not made by generals 


1-157. Successful COIN operations require competence and judgment at all levels. Indeed, 
young leaders—so-called “strategic corporals”—often make decisions at the tactical level that 
have strategic consequences. Senior leaders set the proper direction and climate with 
thorough training and clear guidance; then they trust their subordinates to do the right thing. 


Summary 


1-159. COIN is an extremely complex form of warfare. At its core, COIN is a struggle for the 
population’s support. The protection, welfare, and support of the people are vital to success. 
Gaining and maintaining that support is a formidable challenge. Achieving these aims requires 
synchronizing the efforts of many nonmilitary and HN agencies in a comprehensive approach. 


1-160. Both insurgents and counterinsurgents are fighting for the support of the populace. 
However, insurgents are constrained by neither the law of war nor the bounds of human 
decency as Western nations understand them. These amoral and often barbaric enemies 
survive by their wits, constantly adapting to the situation. Defeating them requires 
counterinsurgents to develop the ability to learn and adapt rapidly and continuously. This 
manual emphasizes this “Learn and Adapt” imperative as it discusses ways to gain and 
maintain the support of the people. 


1-161. Popular support allows counterinsurgents to develop the intelligence necessary to 
identify and defeat insurgents. Designing and executing a comprehensive campaign to secure 
the populace and then gain its support requires carefully coordinating actions along several 
LLOs over time to produce success. 
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Table 1-1. Successful COIN practices. [The original table also includes unsuccessful practices. ] 


e Emphasize intelligence. 

e Focus on the population, its needs, and its security. 

e Establish and expand secure areas. 

e lsolate insurgents from the populace (population control). 

e Conduct effective, pervasive, and continuous information operations. 

e Place host-nation police in the lead as soon as the security situation permits. 
e Encourage strong political and military cooperation and information sharing. 
e Secure host-nation borders. 

e Protect key infrastructure. 


Chapter 2. 
Integrating Civilian and Military Activities 


Integration 


2-1. Military efforts are necessary, but they are only effective when integrated into a 
comprehensive strategy employing all instruments of national power. Success requires military 
forces engaged in COIN operations to— 


e know the roles and capabilities of U.S., intergovernmental, and host-nation (HN) 
partners 

e include other participants, including HN partners, in planning at every level 

e support civilian efforts, including those of nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and 
intergovernmental organizations (IGOs) 

e as necessary, conduct or participate in political, social, informational, and economic 
programs 


2-2. The integration of civilian and military efforts is crucial to successful COIN operations. All 
efforts focus on supporting the local populace and HN government. Political, social, and 
economic programs are usually more valuable than conventional military operations in 
addressing the root causes of conflict and undermining an insurgency. COIN participants come 
from many backgrounds. They may include military personnel, diplomats, police, politicians, 
humanitarian aid workers, contractors, and local leaders. All must make decisions and solve 
problems in a complex and extremely challenging environment. 


2-3. Controlling the level of violence is a key aspect of the struggle. The societal insecurity that 
violence brings discourages or precludes nonmilitary organizations, particularly external 
agencies, from helping the local populace. A more benign security environment allows civilian 
agencies greater opportunity to provide their resources and expertise. It thereby relieves 
military forces of this burden. 
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2-4. Regaining the populace’s active and continued support for the HN government is essential 
to deprive an insurgency of its power and appeal. 


2-4. The military forces’ primary function in COIN is protecting that populace. However, 
employing military force is not the only way to provide civil security or defeat insurgents. 
Indeed, excessive use of military force can frequently undermine policy objectives. 


2-5. Political, social, and economic programs are most commonly and appropriately associated 
with civilian organizations and expertise; however, effective implementation of these 
programs is more important than who performs the tasks. 


2-6. COIN is fought among the populace. Counterinsurgents take upon themselves 
responsibility for the people’s well-being in all its manifestations. These include the following: 


e security 

e provision for basic economic needs 

e provision of essential services, such as water, electricity, sanitation, and medical care 
e sustainment of key social and cultural institutions 

e other... 


Effective COIN programs address all aspects of the local populace’s concerns in a unified 
fashion. 


2-7. Since efforts along one LLO often affect progress in others, uncoordinated actions are 
frequently counterproductive. 


2-8. LLOs in COIN focus primarily on the populace. Each line depends on the others. The 
interdependence of the lines is total: if one fails, the mission fails. 


Unity of Command 


2-9. Unity of command is the preferred doctrinal method for achieving unity of effort by 
military forces. Where possible, COIN leaders achieve unity of command by establishing and 
maintaining the formal command or support relationships discussed in FM 3-0. Unity of 
command should extend to all military forces supporting a host nation. 


2-11. Although unity of command of military forces may be desirable, it may be impractical 
due to political considerations. Political sensitivities about the perceived subordination of 
national forces to those of other states or IGOs often preclude strong command relationships. 


2-12. The differing goals and fundamental independence of NGOs and local organizations 
usually prevent formal relationships. In the absence of such relationships, military leaders seek 
to persuade and influence other participants to contribute to achieving COIN objectives. 
Informal or less authoritative relationships include coordination and liaison. 
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Unity of Effort 


2-13. Informed, strong leadership forms the foundation for achieving [maximum unity of 
effort]. Leadership in this area focuses on the central problems affecting the local populace. A 
clear understanding of the desired end state should infuse all efforts, regardless of the 
agencies or individuals charged with their execution. 


2-13. Given the primacy of political considerations, military forces often support civilian 
efforts. However, the mosaic nature of COIN operations means that lead responsibility shifts 
among military, civilian, and HN authorities. Regardless, military leaders should prepare to 
assume local leadership for COIN efforts. The organizing imperative is focusing on what needs 
to be done, not on who does it. 


2-14. The complexity of identifying the insurgency’s causes and addressing them across 
multiple, interrelated LLOs requires understanding the civilian and military capabilities, 
activities, and end state. Various agencies acting to reestablish stability may differ in goals and 
approaches, based on their experience and institutional culture. When their actions are 
allowed to adversely affect each other, the populace suffers and insurgents identify grievances 
to exploit. 


2-14. A shared understanding of the operation’s purpose provides a unifying theme for COIN 
efforts. Through a common understanding of that purpose, the COIN leadership can design an 
operation that promotes effective collaboration and coordination among all agencies and the 
affected populace. 


Coordination and Liaison 


2-15. Many organizations can contribute to successful COIN operations. An insurgency’s 
complex diplomatic, informational, military, and economic context precludes military leaders 
from commanding all contributing organizations—and they should not try to do so. 
Interagency partners, NGOs, and private organizations have many interests and agendas that 
military forces cannot control. Additionally, local legitimacy is frequently affected by the 
degree to which local institutions are perceived as independent and capable without external 
support. 


2-15. Active leadership by military leaders is imperative to effect coordination, establish liaison 
(formal and informal), and share information. Influencing and persuading groups outside a 
commander’s authority requires skill and often subtlety. 


2-16. Many groups often play critical roles in influencing the outcome of a COIN effort but are 
beyond the control of military forces or civilian governing institutions. These groups include 
the following: 


e local leaders 

e informal associations 
e = religious groups 

e = families 
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e tribes 

® some private enterprises 

@ some humanitarian groups 
e the media 


Commanders remain aware of the influence of such groups and are prepared to work with, 
through, or around them. 


Key COIN Participants 


2-17. Likely participants in COIN operations include the following: 


e U.S. military forces. 

¢ multinational (including HN) forces 

e U.S. Government agencies. 

e other governments’ agencies 

e NGOs 

e 1IGOs 

¢ multinational corporations and contractors 

e HN civil and military authorities (including local leaders) 


U.S. Military Forces 


2-18. Military forces play an extensive role in COIN efforts. Air, land, and maritime components 
all contribute to successful operations and to the vital effort to separate insurgents from the 
people they seek to control. Special operations forces (SOF) are particularly valuable due to 
their specialized capabilities: 


e civil affairs 

e psychological operations 
e intelligence 

e = language skills 

e region-specific knowledge 


2-19. U.S. military forces are vastly capable. The most important military assets in COIN are 
disciplined Soldiers and Marines with adaptive, self-aware, and intelligent leaders. Military 
forces also have capabilities particularly relevant to common COIN requirements. These 
capabilities include: 


e dismounted infantry 
e human intelligence 
e language specialists 
e =military police 

e civil affairs 

® engineers 
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¢ =medical units 

e = logistic support 

e legal affairs 

e contracting elements 


All are found in the Army; most are found in the Marine Corps. To a limited degree, they are 
also found in the Air Force and Navy. 


2-20. U.S. forces help HN military, paramilitary, and police forces conduct COIN operations. 
U.S. forces provide advice and help find, disperse, capture, and defeat insurgent forces. 
Concurrently, they emphasize training HN forces to perform essential defense functions. 


2-21. Land forces use offensive operations to disrupt insurgent efforts to establish base areas 
and consolidate their forces. They conduct defensive operations to provide area and local 
security. They conduct stability operations to thwart insurgent efforts to control or disrupt 
people’s lives and routine activities. In all applications of combat power, commanders first 
ensure that likely costs do not outweigh or undermine other more important COIN efforts. 


2-23. Military forces also use their capabilities to enable the efforts of nonmilitary participants. 
Logistics, transportation, equipment, personnel, and other assets can support interagency 
partners and other civilian organizations. 


Multinational (including Host Nation) Military Forces 


2-24. The U.S. Government prefers that U.S. military forces operate with other nations’ forces 
and not alone. Thus, Soldiers and Marines normally function as part of a multinational force. 
Many other countries’ military forces bring cultural backgrounds, historical experiences, and 
other capabilities that can be particularly valuable to COIN efforts. 


2-25. However, nations join coalitions for various reasons. Although the missions of 
multinational partners may appear similar to those of the United States, rules of engagement, 
home-country policies, and sensitivities may differ among partners. 


U.S. Government Organizations 


2-27. Commanders and leaders of other U.S. Government organizations should collaboratively 
plan and coordinate actions to avoid conflict or duplication of effort. Within the U.S. 
Government, key organizations include— 


e Department of State 

e U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) 

e Central Intelligence Agency 

e Department of Justice 

e = Drug Enforcement Administration (under Department of Justice) 
e Department of the Treasury 

e Department of Homeland Security 

e Department of Energy 
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e Department of Agriculture 

e Department of Commerce 

e Department of Transportation 

e U.S. Coast Guard (under Department of Homeland Security) 

e Federal Bureau of Investigation (under Department of Justice) 

e Immigration Customs Enforcement (under Department of Homeland Security) 


Other Governments’ Agencies 


2-28. Agencies of other national governments (such as ministries of defense, foreign affairs, 
development, and justice) are likely to actively participate in COIN operations. The list of 
possible participants from other countries is too long to list. 


Nongovernmental Organizations 


2-29. Joint doctrine defines a nongovernmental organization [NGO] as a private, self- 
governing, not-for-profit organization dedicated to alleviating human suffering; and/or 
promoting education, health care, economic development, environmental protection, human 
rights, and conflict resolution; and/or encouraging the establishment of democratic 
institutions and civil society (JP 1-02). 


2-29. There are several thousand NGOs of many different types. Their activities are governed 
by their organizing charters and their members’ motivations. Some NGOs receive at least part 
of their funding from national governments or IGOs. (For example, USAID provides some NGO 
funding.) In these cases, the funding organization often gains oversight and authority over how 
the funds are used. 


2-30. Some NGOs maintain strict independence. Establishing basic awareness of these groups 
and their activities may be the most commanders can achieve. NGOs play important roles in 
resolving insurgencies, however. Many NGOs arrive before military forces and remain 
afterwards. They can support lasting stability. To the greatest extent possible, commanders try 
to complement and not override their capabilities. Building a complementary, trust-based 
relationship is vital. 


2-31. Examples of NGOs include— 


e International Committee of the Red Cross 

e World Vision 

e Médecins sans Frontiéres (Doctors Without Borders) 

¢ Cooperative for Assistance and Relief Everywhere (CARE) 
e Oxford Committee for Famine Relief (OXFAM) 

e Save the Children 

e Mercy Corps 

e Academy for Educational Development 
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Intergovernmental Organizations 


2-32. Joint doctrine defines an intergovernmental organization [|IGO] as an organization 
created by a formal agreement (for example, a treaty) between two or more governments. It 
may be established on a global, regional, or functional basis for wide-ranging or narrowly 
defined purposes. IGOs are formed to protect and promote national interests shared by 
member states (JP 1-02). 


2-32. The most notable IGO is the United Nations (UN) [which] has many subordinate and 
affiliated agencies active worldwide. Depending on the situation and HN needs, any number of 
UN organizations may be present, such as the following: 


e Office of the Chief of Humanitarian Affairs 

e Department of Peacekeeping Operations 

e World Food Program 

e UN Refugee Agency (known as UNHCR, the acronym for its director, the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees) 

e UN High Commissioner for Human Rights 

e UN Development Program 


Multinational Corporations and Contractors 


2-33. Multinational corporations often engage in reconstruction, economic development, and 
governance activities. Ata minimum, commanders should know which companies are present 
in their AO and where those companies are conducting business. 


2-34. Recently, private contractors from firms providing military-related services have become 
more prominent in theaters of operations. This category includes armed contractors providing 
many different security services to the U.S. Government, NGOs, and private businesses. Many 
businesses market expertise in areas related to supporting governance, economics, education 
[etc.]. 


Host-Nation Civil Authorities 


2-36. Sovereignty issues are among the most difficult for commanders conducting COIN 
operations. Political sensitivities must be acknowledged. 


2-37. Commanders create coordinating mechanisms, such as committees or liaison elements, 
to facilitate cooperation and build trust with HN authorities. HN military or nonmilitary 
representatives should have leading roles in such mechanisms. 


2-38. Coordination and support should exist down to local levels (such as villages and 
neighborhoods). Soldiers and Marines should be aware of the political and societal structures 
in their AOs. Political structures usually have designated leaders responsible to the 
government and people. However, the societal structure may include informal leaders. These 
leaders may be— 
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® economic (such as businessmen) 

e theological (such as clerics and lay leaders) 

e informational (such as newspaper publishers or journalists) 
e family based (such as elders or patriarchs) 


Key Responsibilities in COIN 


2-39. Participants best qualified and able to accomplish nonmilitary tasks are not always 
available. The realistic division of labor does not match the preferred division of labor. In those 
cases, military forces perform those tasks. Sometimes forces have the skills required; other 
times they learn them during execution. 


Preferred Division of Labor 


2-40. In COIN it is always preferred for civilians to perform civilian tasks. Legitimate local 
authorities should receive special preference. There are many U.S. agencies and civilian IGOs 
with more expertise in meeting the fundamental needs of a population under assault than 
military forces have; however, the ability of such agencies to deploy to foreign countries in 
sustainable numbers and with ready access to necessary resources is usually limited. The more 
violent the insurgency, the more unrealistic is this preferred division of labor. 


Realistic Division of Labor 


2-41. By default, U.S. and multinational military forces often possess the only readily available 
capability to meet many of the local populace’s fundamental needs. Human decency and the 
law of war require land forces to assist the populace in their AOs. Leaders at all levels prepare 
to address civilian needs. Commanders identify people in their units with regional and 
interagency expertise, civil-military competence, and other critical skills needed to support a 
local populace and HN government. Useful skill sets may include the following: 


e knowledge, cultural understanding, and appreciation of the host nation and region 

e functional skills needed for interagency and HN coordination (for example, liaison, 
negotiation, and appropriate social or political relationships) 

e language skills needed for coordination with the host nation, NGOs, and multinational 
partners 

e knowledge of basic civic functions such as governance, infrastructure, public works, 
economics, and emergency services 


2-42. David Galula [1919-1967] wisely notes, “To confine soldiers to purely military functions 
while urgent and vital tasks have to be done, and nobody else is available to undertake them, 
would be senseless. The soldier must then be prepared to become. . .a social worker, a civil 
engineer, a schoolteacher, a nurse, a boy scout. But only for as long as he cannot be replaced, 
for it is better to entrust civilian tasks to civilians.” 
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Transitions 


2-43. Regardless of the division of labor, an important recurring feature of COIN is transitioning 
responsibility and participation in key LLOs. Whether the transition is between military units or 
from a military unit to a civilian agency, all involved must clearly understand the tasks and 
responsibilities being passed. Using the coordination mechanisms discussed below can help 
create and sustain the links that support effective transitions without compromising unity of 
effort. 


Civilian and Military Integration Mechanisms 


2-44. The following discussion highlights some of the well-established, general mechanisms for 
civilian and military integration. Many civil-military organizations and mechanisms have been 
created for specific missions. Although the names and acronyms differ, in their general 
outlines they usually reflect the concepts discussed below. 


2-46. The NSC [National Security Council] is the President’s principal forum for considering 
national security and foreign policy matters. At the strategic level, the NSC directs the creation 
of the interagency political-military plan for COIN. 


Joint Interagency Coordination Group 


2-47. Joint interagency coordination groups (JIACGs) help combatant commanders conduct 
COIN operations by providing interagency support of plans, operations, contingencies, and 
initiatives. The interagency representatives and liaison officers are the subject matter experts 
for their respective agencies and commands. They provide the critical bridge between the 
combatant commander and interagency organizations. 


Country Team 


2-48. The country team is headed by the U.S. chief of mission, usually the Ambassador. Ina 
foreign country, the chief of mission is the highest U.S. civil authority. The Foreign Service Act 
assigns the chief of mission to a foreign country responsibility for the direction, coordination, 
and supervision of all government executive branch employees in that country except for 
service members and employees under the command of a U.S. area military commander. 


2-49. However, given the limited resources of the Department of State and the other U.S. 
Government agencies, military forces often represent the country team in decentralized and 
diffuse operational environments. 


2-50. In practice, the makeup of country teams varies widely, depending on the U.S. 
departments and agencies represented in country, the desires of the Ambassador, and the HN 
situation. During COIN, country team members meet regularly to coordinate U.S. Government 
diplomatic, informational, military, and economic activities in the host nation to ensure unity 
of effort. 
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2-52. The country team determines how the United States can effectively apply interagency 
capabilities to assist a HN government in creating a complementary institutional capacity to 
deal with an insurgency. 


Civil-Military Operations Center 


2-53. CMOCs [civil-military operations centers] can be established at all levels of command. 
CMOCs coordinate the interaction of military forces with a wide variety of civilian agencies. A 
CMOC is not designed, nor should it be used as, a command and control element. However, it 
is useful for transmitting the commander’s guidance to other agencies, exchanging 
information, and facilitating complementary efforts. 


2-54. Overall management of a CMOC may be assigned to a multinational force commander, 
shared by a U.S. and a multinational commander, or shared by a U.S. commander and a civilian 
agency head. Civilian members of a CMOC may include representatives of the following: 


e U.S. government organizations 
e multinational partners 


e 1IGOs 
e HN or other local organizations 
e NGOs 


Provincial Reconstruction Teams [PRTs] in Afghanistan 


A model for civil-military cooperation is [PRTs] first fielded in 2003 in Afghanistan. PRTs were 
conceived as a means to extend the reach of the central government into the provinces at a 
time when most assistance was limited to the nation’s capital. PRTs were staffed by a number 
of coalition and NATO allied countries. Within U.S. [teams], USAID and Department of State 
leaders and the PRT commander formed a senior team that coordinated the policies, 
strategies, and activities of each agency towards a common goal. In secure areas, PRTs 
maintained a low profile. In areas where coalition combat operations were underway, PRTs 
worked closely with maneuver units and local government entities to ensure that shaping 
operations achieved their desired effects. Each PRT leadership team received tremendous 
latitude to determine its own strategy. However, each PRT used its significant funding and 
diverse expertise to pursue activities that fell into one of three general logical lines of 
operations: pursue security sector reform, build local governance, or execute reconstruction 
and development. 


CORDS and Accelerated Pacification in Vietnam 


During the Vietnam War, one of the most valuable and successful elements of COIN was the 
[CORDS] program. CORDS was created in 1967 to integrate U.S. civilian and military support of 
the South Vietnamese government and people. CORDS achieved considerable success in 
supporting and protecting the South Vietnamese population and in undermining the 
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communist insurgents’ influence and appeal, particularly after implementation of accelerated 
pacification in 1968. 


Pacification was the process by which the government asserted its influence and control in an 
area beset by insurgents. It included local security efforts, programs to distribute food and 
medical supplies, and lasting reforms (like land redistribution). In 1965, U.S. civilian 
contributions to pacification consisted of several civilian agencies. Each developed its own 
programs. Coordination was uneven. The U.S. military contribution to pacification consisted of 
thousands of advisors. By early 1966, there were military advisory teams in all of South 
Vietnam’s 44 provinces and most of its 243 districts. But there were two separate chains of 
command for military and civilian pacification efforts, making it particularly difficult for the 
civilian-run pacification program to function. 


Chapter 4. 
Designing COIN Campaigns and Operations 


This chapter describes considerations for designing counterinsurgency campaigns and 
operations. While campaign design is most often associated with a joint force command, all 
commanders and staffs need to understand it. 


The Importance of Campaign Design 


4-1. The complexity of insurgency presents problems that have incomplete, contradictory, and 
changing requirements. The solutions to these intensely challenging and complex problems are 
often difficult to recognize as such because of complex interdependencies. While attempting 
to solve an intensely complex problem, the solution of one of its aspects may reveal or create 
another, even more complex, problem. 


4-1. The purpose of design is to achieve a greater understanding, a proposed solution based on 
that understanding, and a means to learn and adapt. 


4-1. For a U.S. military commander directed to counter an insurgency, knowing why an 
insurgent movement has gained support and the purpose of American involvement is essential 
in designing a counterinsurgency (COIN) campaign. 


4-2. While planning activities receive consistent emphasis in both doctrine and practice, 
discussion of design remains largely abstract and is rarely practiced. Presented a problem, 
staffs often rush directly into planning without clearly understanding the complex environment 
of the situation, purpose of military involvement, and approach required to address the core 
issues. 
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The Relationship between Design and Planning 


4-3. It is important to understand the distinction between design and planning. They are 
cognitively different. Planning applies established procedures to solve a largely understood 
problem within an accepted framework. Design inquires into the nature of a problem to 
conceive a framework for solving that problem. In general, planning is problem solving, while 
design is problem setting. 


4-3. Where planning focuses on generating a plan—a series of executable actions—design 
focuses on learning about the nature of an unfamiliar problem. 


4-4, When situations do not conform to established frames of reference—when the hardest 
part of the problem is figuring out what the problem is—planning alone is inadequate and 
design becomes essential. Design provides a means to conceptualize and hypothesize about 
the underlying causes and dynamics that explain an unfamiliar problem. 


4-5. This description of design at the tactical level is a form of what Army doctrine calls 
commander’s visualization. Design precedes and forms the foundation for staff planning. 
However, design is also continuous throughout the operation. As part of assessment, 
commanders continuously test and refine their design to ensure the relevance of military 
action to the situation. 


4-6. Planning focuses on the physical actions intended to directly affect the enemy or 
environment. Planners typically are assigned a mission and a set of resources; they devise a 
plan to use those resources to accomplish that mission. Planning breaks the design into 
manageable pieces assignable as tasks, which is essential to transforming the design into an 
executable plan. 


The Nature of Design 


4-7. Given the difficult and multifaceted problems of insurgencies, dialog among the 
commander, principal planners, members of the interagency team, and host-nation (HN) 
representatives helps develop a coherent design. This involvement of all participants is 
essential. The object of this dialog is to achieve a level of situational understanding at which 
the approach to the problem’s solution becomes clear. Design focuses on framing the problem 
rather than developing courses of action. 


4-8. COIN design must be iterative. Assessment and learning enable incremental 
improvements to the design. The aim is to rationalize the problem—to construct a logical 
explanation of observed events and subsequently construct the guiding logic that unravels the 
problem. The essence of this is the mechanism necessary to achieve success. This mechanism 
may not be a military activity—or it may involve military actions in support of nonmilitary 
activities. 


4-8. Once commanders understand the problem and what needs to be accomplished to 
succeed, they identify the means to assess effectiveness and the related information 
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requirements that support assessment. This feedback becomes the basis for learning, 
adaptation, and subsequent design adjustment. 


Considerations for Design 


4-9. Key design considerations include the following: 


e critical discussion 

e systems thinking 

© model making 

e intuitive decision making 
e continuous assessment 
e structured learning 


4-10. Rigorous and structured critical discussion provides an opportunity for interactive 
learning. 


4-11. Systems thinking involves the relationships within the insurgency and the environment. 
It also concerns the relationships of actions within the various logical lines of operations 
(LLOs). This element is based on the perspective of the systems sciences that seeks to 
understand the interconnectedness, complexity, and wholeness of the elements of systems in 
relation to one another. 


4-12. In model making, the model describes an approach to the COIN campaign, initially as a 
hypothesis. The model includes concepts that shape the language governing the conduct of 
the operation. It addresses questions like these: Will planning, preparation, execution, and 
assessment activities use traditional constructs like center of gravity, decisive points, and 
LLOs? Or are other constructs—such as leverage points, fault lines, or critical variables—more 
appropriate to the situation? 


4-14. Continuous assessment is essential as an operation unfolds. No design or model 
completely matches reality. The object of continuous assessment is to identify where and how 
the design is working or failing and to consider adjustments to the design and operation. 


4-15. The objective of structured learning is to develop a reasonable initial design and then 
learn, adapt, and iteratively and continuously improve that design as more about the dynamics 
of the COIN problem become evident. 


Design for COIN 


4-16. Through design commanders gain an understanding of the problem and the COIN 
operation’s purpose. Communicating this understanding to subordinates facilitates 
decentralized execution and continuous assessment of operations at all levels throughout the 
campaign. Inherent in this [design] construct is the tension created by understanding that 
military capabilities provide only one component of an overall approach to a COIN campaign. 
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Design of a COIN campaign must be viewed holistically. Only a comprehensive approach 
including the other instruments of national power is likely to reach the desired end state. 


4-17. Design begins with identification of the end state, as derived from the policy aim. While 
strategy drives design, which in turn drives tactical actions, the reverse is also true. The 
observations of tactical actions result in learning and greater understanding that may generate 
modifications to the design, which in turn may have strategic implications. The COIN 
imperative to “Learn and Adapt” is essential in making the design process work correctly. 


Commander’s Intent and Vision of Resolution 


4-18. Guided by the campaign’s purpose, commanders articulate an operational logic for the 
campaign that expresses in clear, concise, conceptual language a broad vision of what they 
plan to accomplish. Commanders express it as the commander’s intent. 


4-19. In addition, commanders also issue a form of planning guidance called the vision of 
resolution. The vision of resolution is usually expressed in the form of LLOs [logical lines of 
operations, which] may include the following: 


e Conduct information operations. 

® Conduct combat operations/civil security operations. 
e Train and employ HN security forces. 

e Establish or restore essential services. 

e Support development of better governance. 

e Support economic development. 


This list is an example only. Commanders determine the LLOs appropriate to the situation 
based on their assessment and their dialog with the leaders of other participating 
organizations. 


4-20. LLOs like those listed in paragraph 4-19 are not intended as a “success template.” 
Selecting and applying them requires judgment. The mosaic nature of insurgencies and the 
shifting circumstances within each area of operations (AO) requires a different emphasis on 
and interrelationship among the various lines. 


4-20. By broadly describing how the LLOs interact to achieve the end state, commanders 
provide the operational logic to link the various components in a comprehensive framework. 
This framework guides the initiative of subordinate commanders as they establish local 
conditions that support achieving the overall end state. It also promotes unity of effort among 
joint, interagency, multinational, and HN partners. 


Local Relevance 


4-21. Informed by the commander’s intent subordinate commanders tailor and prioritize their 
actions within the LLOs based on the circumstances within their respective AOs. All 
participating organizations do share attitudes and goals. Therefore, effective commanders 
empower subordinate leaders to perform the coordination, cooperation, and innovation 
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needed to achieve unity of effort and execute operations in the manner best suited to local 
conditions. The design—consisting of the commander’s intent, vision of resolution, and end 
state—provides the framework within which subordinates exercise this form of initiative. 


Learning in Execution 


4-22. Before commanders deploy their units, they make every effort to mentally prepare their 
Soldiers or Marines for the anticipated challenges, with a particular focus on situational 
awareness [meaning] knowledge of the immediate present environment. 


4-23. Design begins based on this initial awareness. Aspects of the problem and means of 
resolving them do not remain static. Conditions are seldom consistent throughout any AO and 
continue to change based on actions by friendly, enemy, neutral, and other involved 
organizations. Observing tactical actions and the resulting changing conditions deepens 
understanding of the environment and enables commanders to relearn and refine their design. 


4-24. Initially, situational awareness will probably be relatively low and the design will, by 
necessity, require a number of assumptions, especially with respect to the populace and the 
force’s ability to positively influence their perception of events. The design can be viewed as an 
experiment that tests the operational logic. As the experiment unfolds, interaction with the 
populace and insurgents reveals the validity of those assumptions, revealing the strengths and 
weaknesses of the design. 


4-25. A continuous dialog among commanders at all echelons provides the feedback the senior 
commander needs to refine the design. The dialog is supported by formal assessment 
techniques and red-teaming to ensure commanders are fully cognizant of the causal 
relationships between their actions and the insurgents’ adaptations. Accordingly, assessment 
is a learning activity. Therefore, design can be viewed as a perpetual design-learn-redesign 
activity. 


4-26. The critical role of assessment necessitates establishing measures of effectiveness during 
planning. Commanders and staffs revise their assessment and measures of effectiveness 
during the operation in order to facilitate redesign and stay abreast of the current situation. 


4-26. Sound assessment blends qualitative and quantitative analysis with the judgment and 
intuition of all leaders. Great care must be applied here, as COIN operations often involve 
complex societal issues that may not lend themselves to quantifiable measures of 
effectiveness. Subjective and intuitive assessment must not be replaced by an exclusive focus 
on data or metrics. Commanders must exercise their professional judgment in determining the 
proper balance. 


Goals in COIN 


4-27. In an ideal world, the commander would enjoy clear and well-defined goals for the 
campaign from the very beginning. However, the reality is that many goals emerge only as the 
campaign develops. For this reason, counterinsurgents usually have a combination of defined 
and emerging goals toward which to work. Likewise, the complex problems encountered 
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during COIN operations can be so difficult to understand that a clear design cannot be 
developed initially. Often, the best choice is to create iterative solutions to better understand 
the problem. 


Design During Operation Iraqi Freedom II 


During Operation Iraqi Freedom II (2004-2005), the 1st Marine Division employed an 
operational design similar to that used during the Philippine Insurrection (circa 1902). Major 
General James N. Mattis, USMC, began with an assessment of the people that the [troops] 
would encounter within the division’s area of operations. [This area] was in western Iraq/Al 
Anbar Province, which had a considerably different demographic than the imam-led Shia areas 
in which the division had operated during Operation Iraqi Freedom I. 


Major General Mattis classified provincial constituents into three basic groups: the tribes, 
former regime elements, and foreign fighters. To be successful, U.S. forces had to apply a 
different approach to each of these groups within the framework of an overarching plan. As in 
any society, some portion of each group included a criminal element, further complicating 
planning and interaction. Major General Mattis’s vision of resolution comprised two major 
elements. 


The first element and main effort was diminishing support for insurgency. The objective was 
to establish a secure local environment for the population. [This] involved combat operations 
with a heavy emphasis on training and advising the security forces of the fledgling Iraqi 
government. It also included putting the populace to work [to divert them from the 
insurgency]. Other tasks included the delivery of essential services, economic development, 
and the promotion of governance. All were geared towards increasing employment 
opportunities and furthering the establishment of local normalcy. Essentially, diminishing 
support for insurgency entailed gaining and maintaining the support of the tribes, as well as 
converting as many of the former regime members as possible. “Fence-sitters” were 
considered a winnable constituency and addressed as such. 


The second element involved neutralizing the bad actors, a combination of irreconcilable 
former regime elements and foreign fighters. The task was to make those who were not killed 
outright see the futility of resistance and give up the fight. With respect to the hard-core 
extremists, who would never give up, the task was more straightforward: their complete and 
utter destruction. Neutralizing the bad actors supported the main effort by improving the local 
security environment. 


Both elements described above were wrapped in [the] “bodyguard” of information operations 
[which] were aggressively employed to favorably influence the populace’s perception of all 
coalition actions while simultaneously discrediting the insurgents. These tasks were incredibly 
difficult for a number of reasons. Corruption had historically been prevalent among Iraqi 
officials, generating cynicism toward any government. Additionally, decades of Arab media 
mischaracterization of U.S. actions had instilled distrust of American motives. The magnitude 
of that cynicism and distrust highlighted the critical importance of using information 
operations to influence every situation. 
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In pursuing this vision of resolution, the 1st Marine Division faced an adaptive enemy. 
American presence and interaction with the populace threatened the insurgents and caused 
them to employ more open violence in selected areas of Al Anbar province. This response 
resulted in learning and adaptation within the 1st Marine Division. The design enabled 1st 
Marine Division to adjust the blend of [the two elements] “diminishing support for insurgents” 
and “neutralizing bad actors” to meet the local challenges. Throughout the operation, 1st 
Marine Division continued learning and adapting with the vision of resolution providing a 
constant guide. 


Summary 


4-28. Campaign design may very well be the most important aspect of countering an 
insurgency. Design is not a function to be accomplished, but rather a living process. It should 
reflect ongoing learning and adaptation. There should only be one campaign and therefore 
one design. This single campaign should bring in all players, with particular attention placed on 
the HN participants. Design and operations are integral to the COIN imperative to “Learn and 
Adapt,” enabling a continuous cycle of design-learn-redesign to achieve the end state. 


Chapter 5. 
Executing COIN Operations 


The Nature of COIN Operations 


5-1. The political issues at stake are often rooted in culture, ideology, societal tensions, and 
injustice. Successful COIN efforts include civilian agencies, U.S. military forces, and 
multinational forces. These efforts purposefully attack the basis for the insurgency rather than 
just its fighters and comprehensively address the host nation’s core problems. Host-nation 
(HN) leaders must be purposefully engaged in this effort and ultimately must take lead 
responsibility for it. 


5-2. There are five overarching requirements for successful COIN operations: 


e U.S. and HN together must devise the plan. .. 

e Counterinsurgents must establish control of one or more areas from which to operate. 
HN forces must secure the people continuously within these areas. 

e The host nation must retain or regain control of the major population centers. 

e If the insurgents have established firm control of a region, their military apparatus 
there must be eliminated and their politico-administrative apparatus rooted out. 

e Information operations (10) must be aggressively employed to accomplish the 
following: 
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favorably influence perceptions of HN legitimacy and capabilities 
obtain local, regional, and international support for COIN operations 
publicize insurgent violence 


oO 0 0 0 


discredit insurgent propaganda and provide a more compelling alternative to 
the insurgent ideology and narrative 


5-3. COIN operations combine offensive, defensive, and stability operations to achieve the 
stable and secure environment needed for effective governance, essential services, and 
economic development. The focus of COIN operations generally progresses through three 
indistinct stages that can be envisioned with a medical analogy: 


e Stop the bleeding. 
e Inpatient care—recovery 
¢ Outpatient care—movement to self-sufficiency 


This knowledge allows commanders to ensure that their activities are appropriate to the 
current situation. 


Initial Stage: Stop the Bleeding 


5-4. The goal is to protect the population, break the insurgents’ initiative and momentum, and 
set the conditions for further engagement. Limited offensive operations may be undertaken, 
but are complemented by stability operations focused on civil security. During this stage 
information needed to complete the common operational picture is collected and initial 
running estimates are developed. Counterinsurgents also begin shaping the information 
environment, including the expectations of the local populace. 


Middle Stage: Impatient Care — Recovery 


5-5. Counterinsurgents are most active here, working aggressively along all logical lines of 
operations (LLOs). Relationships with HN counterparts in the government and security forces 
and with the local populace are developed and strengthened. These relationships increase the 
flow of human and other types of intelligence. This intelligence facilitates measured offensive 
operations in conjunction with the HN security forces. 


5-5. The host nation increases its legitimacy through providing security, expanding effective 
governance, providing essential services, and achieving incremental success in meeting public 
expectations. 


Late Stage: Outpatient Care - Movement to Self-sufficiency 


5-6. Stage three is characterized by the expansion of stability operations. The main goal for this 
stage is to transition responsibility for COIN operations to HN leadership. In this stage, the 
multinational force works with the host nation in an increasingly supporting role, turning over 
responsibility wherever and whenever appropriate. Quick reaction forces and fire support 
capabilities may still be needed in some areas, but more functions along all LLOs are 
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performed by HN forces with the low-key assistance of multinational advisors. The 
government secures its citizens continuously, sustains and builds legitimacy through effective 
governance, has effectively isolated the insurgency, and can manage and meet the 
expectations of the nation’s entire population. 


Logical Lines of Operations (LLOs) 


5-7. Each LLO represents a conceptual category along which the [counterinsurgents] intend to 
attack the insurgent strategy and establish HN government legitimacy. LLOs are closely related. 
Successful achievement of the end state requires careful coordination of actions undertaken 


along all LLOs. 
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Figure 5-1. Example logical lines of operations [which lead from the starting 
conditions to the end state]. 


5-8. Success in one LLO reinforces successes in the others. Progress along each LLO contributes 
to attaining a stable and secure environment for the host nation. There is no list of LLOs that 
applies in all cases. Commanders select LLOs based on their understanding of the nature of the 
insurgency and what the COIN force must do to counter it. 


5-9. Commanders at all echelons can use LLOs. Lower echelon operations are nested within the 
higher echelon’s operational design and LLOs; however, lower echelon operations are 
conducted based on the operational environment in each unit’s area of operations (AO). 
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5-12. Commanders determine which LLOs apply to their AO and how the LLOs connect with 
and support one another. For example, commanders may conduct offensive and defensive 
operations to form a shield behind which simultaneous stability operations can maintain a 
secure environment for the populace. Accomplishing the objectives of combat operations/civil 
security operations sets the conditions needed to achieve essential services and economic 
development objectives. 


5-12. When the populace perceives that the environment is safe enough to leave families at 
home, workers will seek employment or conduct public economic activity. [This] facilitates 
further provision of essential services and development of greater economic activity. Over 
time such activities establish an environment that attracts outside capital for further 
development. Neglecting objectives along one LLO risks creating vulnerable conditions along 
another that insurgents can exploit. 


5-13. The overall COIN effort is further strengthened through IO, which support and enhance 
operations along all LLOs by highlighting the successes along each one. 


5-14. Commanders specify the LLO that is the decisive operation; others shape the operational 
environment for the decisive operation’s success. This prioritization usually changes as COIN 
operations create insurgent vulnerabilities, insurgents react or adjust their activities, or the 
environment changes. In this sense, commanders adapt their operations not only to the state 
of the insurgency, but also to the environment’s overall condition. 


5-16. The following list of possible LLOs is not all inclusive. 


¢ Conduct information operations [IO]. 

® Conduct combat operations/civil security operations. 
e Train and employ HN security forces. 

e Establish or restore essential services. 

e Support development of better governance. 

e Support economic development. 


5-17. These lines can be customized, renamed, changed altogether, or simply not used. 
Commanders may combine two or more of the listed LLOs or split one LLO into several. For 
example, IO are integrated into all LLOs; however, commanders may designate a separate LLO 
for IO. 


The Importance of Multiple Lines of Operations in COIN 


The Chinese Civil War illustrates the importance of pursuing and linking multiple logical lines of 
operations. Chiang Kai-shek’s defeat in 1949 resulted from his failure to properly establish 
security, good governance, the rule of law, essential services, and economic stability. Failures 
in each undermined his government’s position in the others. 


Republic of China administration and military forces were often corrupt. They neither provided 
good governance and security nor facilitated provision of essential services. Furthermore, the 
government, because of an insufficient number of soldiers, relied on warlord forces, which 
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lacked quality and discipline. Their actions undermined the legitimacy of and popular support 
for the government. Likewise, when government forces attempted to reestablish their 
presence in the Chinese countryside, their undisciplined conduct towards the rural populace 
further undermined the legitimacy of the Chinese government. Because of these actions, 
Chiang’s forces were unable to secure or expand their support base. 


The government’s inability to enforce ethical adherence to the rule of law by its officials and 
forces, combined with widespread corruption and economic collapse, served to move millions 
from being supporters into the undecided middle. Economic chaos eliminated any government 
ability to fund even proper and justified efforts. 


Chiang’s defeat in Manchuria, in particular, created a psychological loss of support within 
China. It caused economic dislocation due to substantial price inflation of foodstuffs and 
sowed discord and dissension among government allies. As the regime lost moral authority, it 
also faced a decreasing ability to govern. All these factors served to create a mythical yet very 
powerful psychological impression that the success of the Chinese Communist Party was 
historically inevitable. 


5-18. LLOs should be used to isolate the insurgents from the population, address and correct 
the root causes of the insurgency, and create or reinforce the societal systems required to 
sustain the legitimacy of the HN government. The following discussion addresses six LLOs 
common during COIN operations. The 1O LLO may be the most important one. However, IO are 
interwoven throughout all LLOs and shape the information environment in which COIN 
operations are executed. 


1. Conduct Information Operations 


5-19. The 1O LLO may often be the decisive LLO. By shaping the information environment, IO 
make significant contributions to setting conditions for the success of all other LLOs. Major lO 
task categories include the following: 


e = Identify all the audiences (local, regional, and international), the various news cycles, 
and how to reach them. 

e Manage the local populace’s expectations regarding what counterinsurgents can 
achieve. 

e Sustain unity of the message. 

e Remember actions always speak louder than words—every Soldier and Marine is an 
integral part of IO communications. 

e Work to establish and sustain transparency that helps maintain HN government 
legitimacy. 


5-20. lO address and manage the public’s expectations by reporting and explaining HN 
government and counterinsurgent actions. When effectively used, |O address the subject of 
root causes that insurgents use to gain support. 
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5-21. 1O should inform the public of successfully completed projects and improvements, 
including accomplishments in security, infrastructure, essential services, and economic 
development. This publicity furthers popular acceptance of the HN government’s legitimacy. 


5-22. Making unsubstantiated claims can undermine the long-term credibility and legitimacy of 
the HN government. Counterinsurgents should never knowingly commit themselves to an 
action that cannot be completed. 


5-23. Radio, television, newspapers, flyers, billboards, and the Internet are all useful 
dissemination means. Polling and analysis should be conducted to determine which media 
allow the widest dissemination of themes to the desired audiences at the local, regional, 
national, and international levels. 


5-24. lO should point out the insurgency’s propaganda and lies to the local populace. Doing so 
creates doubt regarding the viability of the insurgents’ short- and long-term intentions. 


Table 5-1. Considerations for developing the information operations LLO 


e Consider word choices carefully. Occupiers generate a “resistance,” whereas liberators 
may be welcomed for a time. 

e Publicize insurgent violence and use of terror to discredit the insurgency. Identify 
barbaric actions by extremists and the insurgents’ disregard for civilian losses 

e Admit mistakes (or actions perceived as mistakes) quickly. Explain these mistakes and 
actions as fully as possible. 

e Highlight successes of the host-nation government and counterinsurgents promptly. 
Do not delay announcements while waiting for all results. Let people know what 
counterinsurgents are doing and why. Delaying announcements creates “old news” 
and misses news cycles. 

e Respond quickly to insurgent propaganda. [Otherwise insurgent story may become] 
widespread and accepted. 

e Shape the populace’s expectations. People generally expect too much too soon. 

e Give the populace some way to voice their opinions and grievances, even if that 
activity appears at first to cause friction. Develop a feedback mechanism from the 
populace to the local government to identify needs and align perceptions. 

e Keep Soldiers and Marines engaged with the populace. As the populace and 
counterinsurgents learn to know each other better, two-way communication develops, 
building trust and producing intelligence. 

¢ Conduct ongoing perception assessments. Identify leaders who influence the people at 
the local, regional, and national levels. 

e Treat detainees professionally and publicize their treatment. 

e Consider encouraging host-nation leaders to provide a forum for initiating a dialog 
with the opposition. This does not equate to “negotiating with terrorists.” It is an 
attempt to open the door to mutual understanding. 

e Work to convince insurgent leaders that the time for resistance has ended and that 
other ways to accomplish what they desire exist. 
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e Turn the insurgents’ demands on the insurgents. Examine the disputed issues 
objectively; then work with host-nation leaders to resolve them where possible. 

e Portray the counterinsurgency force as robust, persistent, and willing to help the 
population through the present difficulty. 

e Learn the insurgents’ messages or narratives. Develop countermessages and 
counternarratives. Understanding the local culture is required to do this. Host-nation 
personnel can play a key role. 

e Remember that the media’s responsibility is to report the news. The standard against 
which the media should be judged is accuracy complemented by the provision of 
context and proper characterization of overall trends, not whether it portrays the 
actions of counterinsurgents positively or negatively. 

e Conduct town meetings to assess and address areas where counterinsurgents can 
make things better. 

e When insurgents follow and ideology based on religious extremism, information 
operations should encourage the society's moderating elements. 


5-25. Impartiality is a common theme for information activities when there are political, social, 
and sectarian divisions in the host nation. Counterinsurgents should avoid taking sides, when 
possible. Perceived favoritism can exacerbate civil strife and make counterinsurgents more 
desirable targets. 


5-26. Effective commanders directly engage in a dialog with the media and communicate 
command themes and messages personally. Civilian and military media coverage influences 
the perceptions of the political leaders and public of the host nation, United States, and 
international community. The media directly influence the attitude of key audiences. 


5-27. Commanders often directly engage the local populace and stakeholders through face-to- 
face meetings, town meetings, and community events. These engagements give commanders 
additional opportunities to assess their efforts’ effects, address community issues and 
concerns, and personally dispel misinformation. These events often occur in the civil-military 
operations center. 


5-28. Effective media/public affairs operations are critical to successful military operations. 
Well-planned, properly coordinated, and clearly expressed themes and messages can 
significantly clarify confusing situations. 


5-30. Embedded media representatives experience Soldiers’ and Marines’ perspectives of 
operations in the COIN environment. Media representatives should be embedded for as long 
as practicable. Embedding for days rather than weeks risks media representatives not gaining a 
real understanding of the context of operations. Such short exposure may actually lead to 
unintended misinformation. 


5-32. Helping establish effective HN media is another important COIN requirement. A word of 
caution: the populace and HN media must never perceive that counterinsurgents and HN 
forces are manipulating the media. Even the slightest appearance of impropriety can 
undermine the credibility of the COIN force and the host nation. 
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2. Conduct Combat Operations/Civil Security Operations 


5-35. This LLO is the most familiar to military forces. Care must be taken not to apply too many 
resources to this LLO at the expense of other LLOs that facilitate the development or 
reinforcement of the HN government’s legitimacy. 


5-36. Under full spectrum operations, forces conduct simultaneous offensive, defensive, and 
stability operations. Offensive and defensive operations focus on defeating enemy forces. In 
contrast, stability operations focus on security and control of areas, resources, and 
populations. Civil security and civil control are types of stability operations. 


5-37. Within the COIN context, Marine Corps doctrine [as opposed to Army one] does not draw 
a distinction in this manner; rather, it places tasks related to civil security and area security 
under combat operations. The force establishes and maintains measures to protect people and 
infrastructure from hostile acts or influences while actively seeking out and engaging insurgent 
forces. 


Table 5-2: Considerations for the combat/civil security operations LLO 


e Develop cultural intelligence, which assumes a prominent role. Make every effort to 
learn as much about the environment as possible 

e Anticipate how people might respond to each operation. 

e Identify tasks the host-nation government and populace generally perceive to be 
productive and appropriate for an outside force. Focus counterinsurgents on them. 

e Win over, exhaust, divide, capture, or eliminate the senior- and mid-level insurgent 
leaders as well as network links. 

e  Frustrate insurgent recruiting. 

e Disrupt base areas and sanctuaries. 

e Deny outside patronage (external support). Make every effort to stop insurgents from 
bringing materiel support across international and territorial borders. 

e Clear only what the unit intends to hold. An exception to this policy is when 
commanders deem disruption of enemy strongholds necessary. 

@ When Soldiers and Marines interact with the populace, encourage them to treat 
people with respect to avoid alienating anyone. 

e Support efforts to disarm, demobilize, and reintegrate into society members of armed 
groups outside of government control. 

e Take a census as soon as is practicable. Help the host-nation government do this. This 
information can be helpful for learning about the people and meeting their needs. The 
census also establishes a necessary database for civil security operations. 

e Help the host-nation government produce and distribute identification cards. 


5-38. Insurgents use unlawful violence to weaken the HN government, intimidate people into 
passive or active support, and murder those who oppose the insurgency. Measured combat 
operations are always required to address insurgents who cannot be co-opted. These 
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operations may sometimes require overwhelming force. However, COIN is “war amongst the 
people.” Not only is there a moral basis for the use of restraint or measured force; there are 
practical reasons as well. Needlessly harming innocents can turn the populace against the 
COIN effort. Kindness and compassion can often be as important as killing and capturing 
insurgents. 


5-39. Battalion-sized and smaller unit operations are often most effective for countering 
insurgent activities. Counterinsurgents need to get as close as possible to the people to secure 
them and glean the maximum amount of quality information. 


3. Train and Employ HN Security Forces 


Table 5-3: Considerations for developing the host-nation [HN] security forces LLO 


e Understand the security problem. 

¢ Consult local representatives to determine local needs. Include host-nation 
government and military authorities as partners. Consult with multinational partners 
and intergovernmental organizations that may be involved. Share leadership with local 
authorities to achieve legitimacy in the eyes of the populace. 

e §=Avoid mirror-imaging (trying to make host-nation forces look like the U.S. military). 

e Establish separate training academies for military and police forces. 

e Create special-purpose forces based on threats facing the host nation. 

e Put host-nation personnel in charge of as much as possible as soon as possible. 

e Respect host-nation security force leaders in public and private. However, do not 
tolerate abuses. 

e Provision and pay host-nation forces on time. Pay should come from the host-nation 
organization, not the counterinsurvency force. 

e Encourage insurgents to change sides — welcome them in with an “open-arms” policy. 
Vetting repatriated insurgents is a task for the host-nation government in partnership 
with the country team. 

e Encourage the host nation to establish a repatriation or amnesty program to allow 
insurgents an alternative to the insurgency. 


4. Establish or Restore Essential Services 


5-42. The U.S. military’s primary task is normally to provide a safe and secure environment. HN 
or interagency organizations can then develop the services or infrastructure needed. In an 
unstable environment, the military may initially have the leading role. Other agencies may not 
be present or might not have enough capability or capacity to meet HN needs. Therefore, COIN 
military planning includes preparing to perform these tasks for an extended period. 
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Table 5-4. Considerations for developing the essential services LLO 


e =©Make this effort a genuine partnership between counterinsurgents and host-nation 
authorities. Use as much local leadership, talent, and labor as soon as possible. 

e Plan for a macro and a micro assessment effort. The macro assessment concerns 
nation-level needs; it is long term in focus. The micro assessment focuses on the local 
level; it determines, by region, specific short-term needs. 

e Appreciate local preferences. An accurate needs assessment reflects cultural 
sensitivity; otherwise, great time and expense can be wasted on something the 
populace considers of little value. Ask, How do | know this effort matters to the local 
populace? 

e Establish realistic, measurable goals. Establish ways to assess their achievement. 

e Form interagency planning teams to discuss design, assessment, and redesign. 
Recognize and understand other agencies’ institutional cultures. 

e Many nongovernmental organizations do not want to appear closely aligned with the 
counterinsurgency effort. Encourage their participation in planning. When meeting 
with these organizations, help them understand mutual interests in achieving local 
security, stability, and relief objectives. 

e Beas transparent as possible with the local populace. Do your best to help people 
understand what counterinsurgents are doing and why they are doing it. 

e Consider the role of women in the society and how this cultural factor may influence 
these activities. 

e Helping the populace understand what is possible avoids frustrations based on 
unrealized high expectations. 


5-43. Counterinsurgents should work closely with the host nation in establishing achievable 
goals. The long-term objective is for the host nation to assume full responsibility and 
accountability for these services. Establishing activities that the HN government is unable to 
sustain may be counterproductive. IO nested within this LLO manage expectations and ensure 
that the public understands the problems involved in providing these services, for example, 
infrastructure sabotage by insurgents. 


5. Support Development of Better Governance 


5-44. This LLO relates to the HN government's ability to gather and distribute resources while 
providing direction and control for society. These include regulation of public activity; taxation; 
maintenance of security, control, and essential services; and normalizing the means of 
succession of power. Good governance is normally a key requirement to achieve legitimacy for 
the HN government. 


5-45. In the long run, developing better governance will probably affect the lives of the 
populace more than any other COIN activities. When well executed, these actions may 
eliminate the root causes of the insurgency. Governance activities are among the most 
important of all in establishing lasting stability for a region or nation. 
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Table 5-5. Considerations for developing the governance LLO 


e Encourage community leaders to participate in local governance. If no local council 
exists, encourage the populace to create one. Ask teachers, businesspeople, and 
others whom the community respects to form a temporary council until a more 
permanent organization can be formed. 

e Help (or encourage) the HN government to remove or reduce genuine grievances, 
expose imaginary ones, and resolve contradictions, immediately where possible. 
Accomplishing these tasks may be difficult because 

© genuine grievances may be hard to separate from unreasonable complaints 
o host-nation leaders may be unable or unwilling to give up the necessary power 
to local governments. 

© Do not be afraid to step in and make a bold change where necessary. A corrupt official, 
such as a chief of police who is working for both sides, can be doing more harm than 
good. Arrange the removal of all officials necessary to solve the problem. 

e Be accessible to the populace to facilitate two-way communication. 

e Encourage the host nation to grant local demands. Some of these might be driving the 
insurgency. 

e Emphasize the national perspective. Downplay sectarian divides. 

e When possible, use an interagency team approach. 

e Once the legal system is functioning, send someone to observe firsthand a person 
moving through the legal process [arrest, trial, etc.]. 

e Create a system for citizens to pursue redress for perceived wrongs by authorities. 

e Build on existing capabilities wherever possible. Host nation often have some 
capability; counterinsurgents may only need to help develop greater capacity. 


6. Support Economic Development 


5-46. The economic development LLO includes both short- and long-term aspects. The short- 
term aspect concerns immediate problems, such as large-scale unemployment and 
reestablishing an economy at all levels. The long-term aspect involves stimulating indigenous, 
robust, and broad economic activity. 


5-46. The stability a nation enjoys is often related to its people’s economic situation and its 
adherence to the rule of law. However, a nation’s economic health also depends on its 
government’s ability to continuously secure its population. 


5-47. Planning economic development requires understanding the society, culture, and 
operational environment. For example, in a rural society, land ownership and the availability of 
agricultural equipment, seed, and fertilizer may be the chief parts of any economic 
development plan. In an urban, diversified society, the availability of jobs and the 
infrastructure to support commercial activities may be more important. Jump-starting small 
businesses requires micro finance in the form of some sort of banking activities. So then, 
supporting economic development requires attention to both the macro economy and the 
micro economy. 
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5-48. Without a viable economy and employment opportunities, the public is likely to pursue 
false promises offered by insurgents. Sometimes insurgents foster the conditions keeping the 
economy stagnant. Insurgencies attempt to exploit a lack of employment to gain support for 
their cause and ultimately undermine the government’s legitimacy. Unemployed males of 
military age may join the insurgency to provide for their families. Hiring these people for public 
works projects or a local civil defense corps can remove the economic incentive to join the 
insurgency. 


Table 5-6. Considerations for the economic development LLO 


e Work with the host-nation government to strengthen the economy and quality of life. 
In the long run, success depends on supporting people’s livelihoods. 

¢ Create environment where business can thrive. Find ways to encourage and support 
legitimate business activities. Even providing security is part of a positive business 
environment. 

e Work with the host-nation government to reduce unemployment to a manageable 
level. 

e Seek to understand the effects of military operations on business activities and vice 
versa. Understand the effects of outsourcing. 

e Use economic leverage to enter new areas and reach new people. Remember that in 
many societies, monies are distributed through tribal or clan networks. For instance, 
giving a clan leader a contracting job may lead to employing many local men. It may be 
necessary to pay more than seems fair. 

e Ensure that noncompliance with government policies has an economic price. In the 
broadest sense, counterinsurgency operations should reflect that “peace pays.” 

e Program funds for commanders to use for economic projects in their area of 
operations from the beginning of any operation. 


COIN Approaches 


5-50. The approaches described below are not the only choices available and are neither 
discrete nor exclusive. They may be combined, depending on the environment and available 
resources. [The first approach is this:] 


Clear-Hold-Build 


5-51. A clear-hold-build operation is executed in a specific, high-priority area. It has the 
following objectives: 


e Create a secure physical and psychological environment. 
e = Establish firm government control of the populace and area. 
© Gain the populace’s support. 
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Popular support can be measured in terms of local participation in HN programs to counter the 
insurgency and whether people give counterinsurgents usable information about insurgent 
locations and activities. 


5-53. To create success that can spread, a clear-hold-build operation should not begin by 
assaulting the main insurgent stronghold. However, some cases may require attacks to disrupt 
such strongholds, even if counterinsurgents cannot clear and hold the area. “Disrupt and 
leave” may be needed to degrade the insurgents’ ability to mount attacks against cleared 
areas. 


5-53. Clear-hold-build objectives require lots of resources and time. All operations require 
unity of effort by civil authorities, intelligence agencies, and security forces. Coherent IO are 
also needed. 


5-54. No population subjected to the intense organizational efforts of an insurgent 
organization can be won back until certain conditions are created: 


e The [COIN] forces are clearly superior to forces available to insurgents. 

e Enough nonmilitary resources are available to carry out all essential improvements 
needed to provide basic services and control the population. 

e The insurgents are cleared from the area. 

e The insurgent organizational infrastructure [has been] neutralized or eliminated. 

e AHN government presence is established to replace insurgents’ presence. 


5-55. The following discussion describes some examples of activities involved in the clear-hold- 
build approach. Its execution involves activities across all LLOs. There can be overlap between 
steps — especially between hold and build, where relevant activities are often conducted 
simultaneously. 


[Clear:] Clearing the Area 


5-56. Clear is a tactical mission task that requires the commander to remove all enemy forces 
and eliminate organized resistance in an assigned area. The force does this by destroying, 
capturing, or forcing the withdrawal of insurgent combatants. 


5-57. These offensive operations are only the beginning, not the end state. While their 
infrastructure exists, insurgents continue to recruit among the population, attempt to 
undermine the HN government, and try to coerce the populace through intimidation and 
violence. After insurgent forces have been eliminated, removing the insurgent infrastructure 
begins. Rooting out such infrastructure is essentially a police action that relies heavily on 
military and intelligence forces until HN police, courts, and legal processes can assume 
responsibility for law enforcement within the cleared area. 


5-58. If insurgent forces are not eliminated but instead are expelled or have broken into 
smaller groups, they must be prevented from reentering the area or reestablishing an 
organizational structure inside the area. Offensive and stability operations are continued to 
maintain gains and set the conditions for future activities. 
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5-59. Operations to clear an area are supplemented by IO focused on two key audiences: the 
local populace and the insurgents. The message to the populace is that the continuous security 
provided by U.S. and HN forces is enough to protect the people. Conversely, the populace 
should understand that actively supporting the insurgency will prolong combat operations, 
creating a risk to themselves and their neighbors. The command message to the insurgents 
focuses on convincing them that they cannot win and that the most constructive alternatives 
are to surrender or cease their activities. 


[Hold:] Holding with Security Forces 


5-60. Ideally HN forces execute this part of the clear-hold-build approach. Establishment of HN 
security forces in bases among the population furthers the continued disruption, identification, 
and elimination of the local insurgent leadership and infrastructure. 


5-60. The success or failure of the effort depends, first, on effectively and continuously 
securing the populace and, second, on effectively reestablishing a HN government presence at 
the local level. Measured offensive operations continue against insurgents as opportunities 
arise. 


5-61. Key infrastructure must be secured. Since resources are always limited, parts of the 
infrastructure vital for stability and vulnerable to attack receive priority for protection. 


5-62. There are four key target audiences during the hold stage: [population, insurgents, COIN 
force, and regional & international audiences]. 


5-63. Command themes and messages to the population should affirm that security forces 
supporting the HN government are in the area to accomplish the following: 


e protect the population 

e eliminate insurgent leaders and infrastructure 
e improve essential services where possible 

® reinstate HN government presence 


10 should also emphasize that U.S. and HN security forces will remain until the current 
situation is resolved or stated objectives are attained. This message of a persistent presence 
can be reinforced by making long-term contracts with local people for supply or construction 
requirements. 


5-64. The commander’s message to the insurgents is to surrender or leave the area. It 
emphasizes the permanent nature of the government victory and presence. The HN 
government might try to exploit success by offering a local amnesty. 


5-65. The commander’s message to the COIN force should explain changes in missions. The 
importance of protecting the populace, gaining people’s support by assisting them, and using 
measured force when fighting insurgents should be reinforced and understood. 
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5-66. Operations during [the hold] stage are designed to— 


e continuously secure the people and separate them from the insurgents 

e establish a firm government presence and control 

e recruit, organize, equip, and train local security forces 

e develop a dependable network of sources by authorized intelligence agents 


[Build:] Building Support and Protecting the Populace 


5-68. Progress in building support for the HN government requires protecting the local 
populace. People who do not believe they are secure from insurgent intimidation, coercion, 
and reprisals will not risk overtly supporting COIN efforts. 


5-69. To protect the populace, HN security forces continuously conduct patrols and use 
measured force against insurgent targets of opportunity. Contact with the people is critical to 
the local COIN effort’s success. 


5-70. Tasks that provide an overt and direct benefit for the community are key, initial 
priorities. Special funds (or other available resources) should be available to pay wages to local 
people to do such beneficial work. Sample tasks include— 


e collecting and clearing trash from the streets 

e removing or painting over insurgent symbols or colors 

e = building and improving roads 

e = digging wells 

® preparing and building an indigenous local security force 
e securing, moving, and distributing supplies 

e providing guides, sentries, and translators 

e building and improving schools and similar facilities 


Population Control Measures 


5-71. Population control includes determining who lives in an area and what they do. This task 
requires determining societal relationships—family, clan, tribe, interpersonal, and 
professional. Establishing control normally begins with conducting a census and issuing 
identification cards. 


5-73. Other population control measures include— 


e curfews 

® apass system (for example, one using travel permits) 

e = limits on the length of time people can travel 

e limits on the number of visitors from outside the area combined with a requirement to 
register them 

e checkpoints along major routes to monitor and enforce compliance with population 
control measures 
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5-74. The HN government should explain and justify new control measures to the affected 
population. People need to understand what is necessary to protect them from insurgent 
intimidation, coercion, and reprisals. 


Increasing Popular Support 


5-75. Counterinsurgents should use every opportunity to help the populace and meet its needs 
and expectations. Projects to improve economic, social, cultural, and medical needs can begin 
immediately. Actions speak louder than words. Once the insurgent political infrastructure is 
destroyed and local leaders begin to establish themselves, necessary political reforms can be 
implemented. Other important tasks include the following: 


e establishing HN government agencies 
© providing HN government support to those willing to participate in reconstruction 
e beginning efforts to develop rapport between the population and its government 


5-76. Commanders can use IO to increase popular support. Command messages are addressed 
to the populace, insurgents, and counterinsurgents. 


5-77. The |O message to the population has three facets: 


e obtaining the approval of security force actions, such as control measures 

e establishing human intelligence sources that lead to identification and destruction of 
any remaining insurgent infrastructure in the area 

e winning over passive or neutral people by demonstrating how the HN government is 
going to make their life better 


5-78. The |O message to insurgents should aim to create divisions between the movement 
leaders and the mass base by emphasizing failures of the insurgency and successes of the 
government. Success is indicated when insurgents abandon the movement and return to work 
with the HN government. 


5-79. Commanders must ensure Soldiers and Marines understand the rules of engagement, 
which become more restrictive as peace and stability return. 


5-80. The most important activities during the build stage are conducted by nonmilitary 
agencies. HN government representatives reestablish political offices and normal 
administrative procedures. National and international development agencies rebuild 
infrastructure and key facilities. Activities along the combat operations/civil security 
operations LLO become secondary to those involved in good governance and essential 
services LLOs. 
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Clear-Hold-Build in Tal Afar 


[The city of Tal Afar in northern Iraq in early 2005.] The insurgents tried to assert control over 
the population. They used violence and intimidation to inflame ethnic and sectarian tensions. 
They took control of all schools and mosques, while destroying police stations. There were 
frequent abductions and executions. The insurgents achieved some success as the populace 
divided into communities defined by sectarian boundaries. Additionally, Tal Afar became an 
insurgent sanctuary for launching attacks in the major regional city of Mosul and throughout 
Nineveh province. During the summer of 2005, the 3d Armored Cavalry Regiment (ACR) 
assumed the lead for military efforts in and around Tal Afar. 


Destruction or Expulsion of Insurgent Forces (CLEAR) 


In August 2005, the 3d ACR and Iraqi forces began the process of destroying the insurgency in 
Tal Afar. Their first step was to conduct reconnaissance to understand the enemy situation; 
understand the ethnic, tribal, and sectarian dynamics; and set the conditions for effective 
operations. Iraqi security forces and U.S. Soldiers isolated the insurgents from external support 
by controlling nearby border areas and creating an eight-foot-high berm [wall] around the city. 
Checkpoints frequently included informants who could identify insurgents. Forces conducted 
house-to-house searches. When they met violent resistance, they used precision fires from 
artillery and aviation. Targets were chosen through area reconnaissance operations, 
interaction with the local populace, and information from U.S. and Iraqi sources. Hundreds of 
insurgents were killed or captured during the clearing of the city. 


Deployment of Security Forces (HOLD) 


Following the defeat of enemy fighters, U.S. and Iraqi forces established security inside Tal 
Afar. The security forces immediately enhanced personnel screening at checkpoints based on 
information from the local population. To enhance police legitimacy in the people’s eyes, 
multinational forces began recruiting Iraqi police from a more diverse, representative mix 
comprising city residents and residents of surrounding communities. Police recruits received 
extensive training in a police academy. Concurrently, the local and provincial government 
dismissed or prosecuted Iraqi police involved in offenses against the populace. The 
government assigned new police leaders to the city from Mosul and other locations. Among its 
successes, the multinational force destroyed an insurgent network that included a chain of 
safe houses between Syria and Tal Afar. 


Improving Living Conditions and Restoring Normalcy (BUILD) 


With the assistance of the Department of State and the [USAID], efforts to reestablish 
municipal and economic systems began in earnest. These initiatives included providing 
essential services (water, electricity, sewage, and trash collection), education projects, police 
stations, parks, and reconstruction efforts. A legal claims process and compensation program 
to address local grievances for damages was also established. As security and living conditions 
in Tal Afar improved, citizens began providing information that helped eliminate the 
insurgency’s infrastructure. 
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[Other COIN Approaches] 
Combined Action 


5-81. Combined action is a technique that involves joining U.S. and HN troops in a single 
organization, usually a platoon or company, to conduct COIN operations. Commanders use this 
approach to hold and build while providing a persistent presence among the populace. This 
approach attempts to first achieve security and stability in a local area, followed by offensive 
operations against insurgent forces now denied access or support. Combined action units are 
not designed for offensive operations themselves and rely on more robust combat units to 
perform this task. 


5-82. A combined action program can work only in areas with limited insurgent activity. The 
technique should not be used to isolate or expel a well-established and supported insurgent 
force. Combined action is most effective after an area has been cleared of armed insurgents. 


5-83. The following geographic and demographic factors can also influence the likelihood of 
SUCCESS: 


e Towns relatively isolated from other population centers. 

e Towns and villages with a limited number of roads passing through them. 

e Existing avenues of approach into a town should be observable from the town. 

e The local populace should be small and constant. People should know one another and 
be able to easily identify outsiders. Where this is not the case, a census is the most 
effective tool to establish initial accountability for everyone. 

e Larger reaction or reserve forces as well as close air support, attack aviation, and air 
assault support should be quickly available. 


5-86. U.S. members should be drawn from some of the parent unit’s best personnel. 
Preferably, team members should have had prior experience in the host nation. Other 
desirable characteristics include— 


e the ability to operate effectively as part of a team 
e strong leadership qualities, among them— 
oO communicating clearly 
oO maturity 
o leading by example 
o making good decisions 
e =the ability to apply the commander’s intent in the absence of orders 
e possession of cultural awareness and understanding of the HN environment 
e the absence of obvious prejudices 


e experience with the HN language, the ability to learn languages, or support of reliable 
translators 
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Combined Action Program 


Building on their early 20th-century [COIN] experiences in Haiti and Nicaragua, the Marine 
Corps implemented an innovative program in South Vietnam in 1965 called the Combined 
Action Program. This program paired teams of about 15 Marines led by a noncommissioned 
officer with approximately 20 host-nation security personnel. These combined action platoons 
Operated in the hamlets and villages in the northern two provinces of South Vietnam adjacent 
to the demilitarized zone. These Marines earned the trust of villagers by living among them 
while helping villagers defend themselves. Marines trained and led the local defense forces 
and learned the villagers’ customs and language. The Marines were very successful in denying 
the Viet Cong access to areas under their control. The Combined Action Program became a 
model for countering insurgencies. Many lessons learned from it were used in various peace 
enforcement and humanitarian assistance operations that Marines conducted during the 
1990s. These operations included Operations Provide Comfort in northern Iraq (1991) and 
Restore Hope in Somalia (1992 through 1993). 


Limited Support [approach 


5-88. Not all COIN efforts require large combat formations. In many cases, U.S. support is 
limited, focused on missions like advising security forces and providing fire support or 
sustainment. The longstanding U.S. support to the Philippines is an example of such limited 
support. The limited support approach focuses on building HN capability and capacity. Under 
this approach, HN security forces are expected to conduct combat operations, including any 
clearing and holding missions. 


Assessment of COIN Operations 


5-90. Assessment is integrated into every operations-process activity and entails two tasks: 


¢ continuously monitoring the current situation and progress of the operation 
e evaluating the operation against established criteria 


Commanders, assisted by the staff, continuously compare the operation’s progress with their 
commander’s visualization and intent. Based on their assessments, commanders adjust the 
operation and associated activities to better achieve the desired end state. 


Developing Measurement Criteria 


5-91. Traditionally, commanders use discrete quantitative and qualitative measurements to 
evaluate progress. However, the complex nature of COIN operations makes progress difficult 
to measure. Subjective assessment at all levels is essential to understand the diverse and 
complex nature of COIN problems. Additionally, commanders need to know how actions along 
different LLOs complement each other; therefore, planners evaluate not only progress along 
each LLO but also interactions among LLOs. 
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5-93. The two most common types of assessment measures are measures of effectiveness 
(MOEs) and measures of performance (MOPs). 


5-94. MOEs focus on the results or consequences of actions. MOEs answer the question, Are 
we achieving results that move us towards the desired end state, or are additional or 
alternative actions required? 


5-95. MOPs answers the question, Was the task or action performed as the commander 
intended? 


5-96. Leaders may use observable, quantifiable, objective data as well as subjective indicators 
to assess progress measured against expectations. A combination of both types of indicators is 
recommended to reduce the chance of misconstruing trends. 


Broad Indicators of Progress 


5-98. Numerical and statistical indicators have limits when measuring social environments. For 
example, in South Vietnam U.S. forces used the body count to evaluate success or failure of 
combat operations. Yet, the body count only communicated a small part of the information 
commanders needed to assess their operations. It was therefore misleading. For another 
example, within the essential services LLO the number of schools built or renovated does not 
equate to the effective operation of an educational system. 


Table 5-7. Example progress indicators 


e Acts of violence (numbers of attacks, casualties) 

e Dislocated civilians. A drop in the number of people in the camps indicates an 
increasing return to normalcy. People and families fleeing their homes and property 
and people returning to them are measurable and revealing. 

@ Human movement and religious attendance. Activities related to the predominant 
faith may indicate the ease of movement and confidence in security. 

e Presence and activity of small- and medium-sized businesses. When danger or 
insecure conditions exist, these businesses close. Patrols can report on the number of 
businesses that are open and how many customers they have. 

e = Level of agricultural activity. 

e Presence or absence of associations. [E.g. political parties, professional associations, 
and trade union activity. ] 

e Participation in elections. 

@ Government services available. 

o Police stations operational 
o Clinics and hospitals in full operation 
o Schools and universities open and functioning 

e Freedom of movement of people, goods, and communications. This is a classic 
measure to determine if an insurgency has denied areas in the physical, electronic, or 
print domains. 
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e Tax Revenue. If people are paying taxes, this can be an indicator of host-nation 
government influence and subsequent civil stability. 

e Industry exports. 

e Employment/unemployment rate. 

e =6Availability of electricity. 


Targeting 


5-100. The targeting process focuses operations and the use of limited assets and time. It is 
important to understand that targeting is done for all operations, not just attacks against 
insurgents. 


5-101. Targeting in a COIN environment requires creating a targeting board or working group 
at all echelons. The goal is to prioritize targets and determine the means of engaging them that 
best supports the commander’s intent and the operation plan. 


5-102. The focus for targeting is on people, both insurgents and noncombatants. For example, 
all of the following are potential targets that can link objectives with effects: 


e insurgents (leaders, combatants, political cadre, auxiliaries, and the mass base) 

e insurgent internal support structure (bases of operations, finance base, lines of 
communications, and population) 

e insurgent external support systems (sanctuaries, media, and lines of communications) 

e legitimate government and functions (essential services, promotion of governance, 
development of security forces, and institutions) 


5-103. Lethal targets are best addressed with operations to capture or kill; nonlethal targets 
are best engaged with CMO [civil-military operations], |O, negotiation, political programs, 
economic programs, social programs and other noncombat methods. Nonlethal targets are 
usually more important than lethal targets in COIN; they are never less important. 


Table 5-8. Examples of lethal and nonlethal targets 
Personality targets 


e Lethal — insurgent leaders to be captured or killed 
¢ Nonlethal 
o people like community leaders and those insurgents who should be engaged 
through outreach, negotiation, meetings, and other interaction 
© corrupt host-nation leaders who may have to be replaced 
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Area targets 


e = Lethal 
o insurgent bases and logistic depots or caches 
oO smuggling routes 
e Lethal and nonlethal mix 
© populated areas where insurgents commonly operate 
¢ Nonlethal 
© populations receptive to civil-military operations or information operations 


5-104. The targeting process comprises the following four activities: 


e Decide which targets to engage. 

e Detect the targets. 

e Deliver (conduct the operation). 

e Assess the effects of the operation. 


5-106. The decide activity draws on a detailed intelligence preparation of the battlefield and 
continuous assessment of the situation. Staff members consider finished intelligence products 
in light of their understanding of the AO and advise commanders on targeting decisions. 
Intelligence personnel provide information on the relative importance of different target 
personalities and areas and the projected effects of lethal or nonlethal engagement. 


[Intelligence preparation of the battlefield is the systematic, continuous process of analyzing 
the threat and environment in a specific geographic area. (par. 3-7 in Chapter 3 which is 
excluded here).] 


5-107. During the decide activity, the targeting board produces a prioritized list of targets and 
a recommended course of action associated with each. 


5-108. The detect activity is performed continuously. It requires much analytical work by 


intelligence personnel. 


5-109. Intelligence regarding the perceptions and interests of the populace requires particular 
attention. This intelligence is crucial to |O and CMO targeting. It is also important for 
developing political, social, and economic programs. 


5-110. The deliver activity involves executing the missions decided upon by the commander. 


5-111. The assess activity occurs continuously throughout an operation. During assessment, 
collectors and analysts evaluate the operation’s progress. In addition to assessing changes to 
their own operations, intelligence personnel look for reports indicating effects on all aspects of 
the operational environment, including insurgents and civilians. Commanders adjust an 
operation based on its effects. They may expand the operation, continue it as is, halt it, 
execute a branch or sequel, or take steps to correct a mistake’s damage. 
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Metrics [in assessing a targeting operation] often include the following: 


e changes in local attitudes (friendliness towards U.S. and HN personnel) 

e changes in public perceptions 

e changes in the quality or quantity of information provided by individuals or groups 
e changes in the economic or political situation of an area 

e changes in insurgent patterns 

e captured and killed insurgents 

e captured equipment and documents 


5-112. As indicated in chapter 3, detainees, captured documents, and captured equipment 
may yield a lot of information. This understanding can lead to more targeting decisions. In 
addition, the assessment of the operation should be fed back to collectors. This allows them to 
see if their sources are credible. In addition, effective operations often cause the local 
populace to provide more information, which drives future operations. 


Learning and Adapting 


5-113. Increased environmental understanding represents a form of operational learning and 
applies across all LLOs. Commanders and staffs adjust the operation’s design and plan based 
on what they learn. The result is an ongoing design-learn-redesign cycle. 


5-114. A cycle of adaptation usually develops between insurgents and counterinsurgents; both 
sides continually adapt to neutralize existing adversary advantages and develop new (usually 
short-lived) advantages of their own. Victory is gained through a tempo or rhythm of 
adaptation that is beyond the other side’s ability to achieve or sustain. Therefore, 
counterinsurgents should seek to gain and sustain advantages over insurgents by emphasizing 
the learning and adaptation that this manual stresses throughout. 


5-115. Learning and adapting in COIN is very difficult due to the complexity of the problems 
commanders must solve. Generally, there is not a single adversary that can be singularly 
classified as the enemy. Many insurgencies include multiple competing groups. Success 
requires the HN government and counterinsurgents to adapt based on understanding this very 
intricate environment. But the key to effective COIN design and execution remains the ability 
to adjust better and faster than the insurgents. 


Summary 


5-116. Executing COIN operations is complex, demanding, and tedious. There are no simple, 
quick solutions. Success often seems elusive. The specific design of the COIN operation and the 
manner in which it is executed must be based on a holistic treatment of the environment. 
Success requires unity of effort across all LLOs to achieve objectives that contribute to the 
desired end state—establishing legitimacy and gaining popular support for the HN 
government. 
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Appendix A. 
A Guide for Action 


This appendix discusses several techniques that have proven successful during 
counterinsurgency operations. [The framework is plan, prepare, execute. ] 


1. Plan 


A-1. Planning for counterinsurgency (COIN) operations is no different from planning for 
conventional operations. However, effective COIN planning requires paying at least as much 
attention to aspects of the environment as to the enemy force. 


Perform Mission Analysis 


A-2. Learn about the people, topography, economy, history, religion, and culture of the area of 
operations (AOs). Know every village, road, field, population group, tribal leader, and ancient 
grievance. Become the expert on these topics. If the precise destination is unknown, study the 
general area. Focus on the precise destination when it is determined. 


A-2. Ensure leaders and staffs use the Secret Internet Protocol Router Network (SIPRNET) to 
immerse themselves virtually in the AO into which the unit is deploying. Understand factors in 
adjacent AOs and the information environment that can influence AOs. 


A-3. Read the map like a book. Study it every night before sleep and redraw it from memory 
every morning. Do this until its patterns become second nature. 


A-4. Study handover notes from predecessors. Better still, get in touch with personnel from 
the unit in theater and pick their brains. 


A-5. Require each subordinate leader, including noncommissioned officers, to specialize on 
some aspect of the AO and brief the others. 


Analyze the Problem 


A-6. Mastery of the AO provides a foundation for analyzing the problem. Who are the 
insurgents? What drives them? 


A-7. Knowing why and how the insurgents are getting followers is essential. Insurgents are 
adaptive, resourceful, and probably from the area. The local populace has known them since 
they were young. U.S. forces are the outsiders. Insurgents are not necessarily misled or naive. 
Much of their success may stem from bad government policies or security forces that alienate 
the local populace. 


A-8. Work the problem collectively with subordinate leaders. Discuss ideas and explore 
possible solutions. Once leaders understand the situation, seek a consensus on how to address 
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it. If this sounds unmilitary, get over it. Once in theater, situations requiring immediate action 
will arise too quickly for orders. Corporals and privates will have to make quick decisions that 
may result in actions with strategic implications. Such circumstances require a shared 
situational understanding. 


2. Prepare 


A-9. Compared with conventional operations, preparing for COIN operations requires greater 
emphasis on organizing for intelligence and for working with nonmilitary organizations. These 
operations also require more emphasis on preparing small-unit leaders for increased 
responsibility and maintaining flexibility. 


Organize for Intelligence 


A-10. Intelligence and operations are always complementary, especially in COIN operations. 
COIN operations are intelligence driven, and units often develop much of their own 
intelligence. Commanders must organize their assets to do that. 


A-11. Each company may require an intelligence section, including analysts and an individual 
designated as the ‘S-2.’ Platoon leaders may also have to designate individuals to perform 
intelligence and operations functions. A reconnaissance and surveillance element is also 
essential. Put the smartest Soldiers and Marines in the intelligence section and the 
reconnaissance and surveillance element. This placement results in one less rifle squad, but an 
intelligence section pays for itself in lives and effort saved. 


A-12. There are never enough linguists. Commanders consider with care where best to use 
them. Linguists are a battle-winning asset. 


Organize for Interagency Operations 


A-13. Almost everything in COIN is interagency. Everything from policing to intelligence to civil- 
military operations (CMO) to trash collection involves working with interagency and host- 
nation (HN) partners. These agencies are not under military control, but their success is 
essential to accomplishing the mission. Train Soldiers and Marines in conducting interagency 
operations. Look at the situation through the eyes of a civilian who knows nothing about the 
military. Many civilians find rifles, helmets, and body armor intimidating. Learn how not to 
scare them. 


[A haircut can be even scarier than the helmet. Wear a wig.] 


Find a Political and Cultural Advisor 


A-16. The current force structure gives corps and division commanders a political advisor. 
Lower echelon commanders must improvise. They select a political and cultural advisor from 
among their troops. The political advisor’s job is to help shape the environment. 
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Train the Squad Leaders — Then Trust Them 


A-17. Small-unit actions in a COIN environment often have more impact than similar actions 
during major combat operations. Engagements are often won or lost in moments; whoever 
can bring combat power to bear in seconds wins. The on-scene leader controls the fight. This 
situation requires mission command and subordinates’ initiative. Train leaders at the lowest 
echelons to act intelligently and independently. 


Identify and Use Talent 


A-19. Not everyone is good at counterinsurgency. Many leaders do not understand it, and 
some who do cannot execute it. Anyone can learn the basics. However, people able to 
intuitively grasp, master, and execute COIN techniques are rare. Learn how to spot these 
people and put them into positions where they can make a difference. Rank may not indicate 
the required talent. In COIN operations, a few good Soldiers and Marines under a smart junior 
noncommissioned officer doing the right things can succeed, while a large force doing the 
wrong things will fail. 


Continue to Assess and Plan during Preparation: Be Flexible 


A-20. Commander’s visualization is the mental process of developing situational 
understanding, determining a desired end state, and envisioning how the force will achieve 
that end state. It begins with mission receipt and continues throughout any operation. The 
commander’s visualization forms the basis for conducting (planning, preparing for, executing, 
and assessing) an operation. 


A-21. Commanders continually refine their visualization based on their assessment of the 
operational environment. They describe and direct any changes they want made as the 
changes are needed. They do not wait for a set point in any process. This flexibility is essential 
during preparation for COIN operations. Even with this, any plan will change once operations 
begin. If there is a major shift in the environment, commanders may need to scrap the plan. 


A-22. One planning approach is to identify phases of the operation in terms of major objectives 
such as establishing dominance, building local networks, and marginalizing the enemy. Make 
sure forces can easily transition between phases, both forward to exploit successes and 
backward to recover from setbacks. The plan must be simple enough to survive setbacks 
without collapsing. It must be simple and known to everyone. 


3. Execute 


A-23. Execute means to put a plan into action. The execution of COIN operations demands all 
the skills required to execute conventional operations. In addition, it also requires mastery of 
building alliances and personal relationships, attention to the local and global media, and 
additional skills that are not as heavily tasked in conventional operations. 
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Establish and Maintain Presence 


A-24. The first rule of COIN operations is to establish the force’s presence in the AO. If Soldiers 
and Marines are not present when an incident happens, they usually cannot do much about it. 
Raiding from remote, secure bases does not work. Movement on foot, sleeping in villages, and 
night patrolling all seem more dangerous than they are—and they are what ground forces are 
trained to do. Being on the ground establishes links with the local people. They begin to see 
Soldiers and Marines as real people they can trust and do business with. Driving around in an 
armored convoy actually degrades situational awareness. It makes Soldiers and Marines 
targets and is ultimately more dangerous than moving on foot and remaining close to the 
populace. 


Assess during Execution: Avoid Hasty Actions 


A-25. Do not act rashly; get the facts first. Continuous assessment, important during all 
operations, is vital during COIN operations. Violence can indicate several things. It may be part 
of the insurgent strategy, interest groups fighting among themselves, or individuals settling 
vendettas. Or, it may just be daily life. Take the time to learn what normalcy looks like. 


Build Trusted Networks 


A-26. Once the unit settles into the AO, its next task is to build trusted networks. This is the 
true meaning of the phrase “hearts and minds,” which comprises two separate components. 
“Hearts” means persuading people that their best interests are served by COIN success. 
“Minds” means convincing them that the force can protect them and that resisting it is 
pointless. Note that neither concerns whether people like Soldiers and Marines. Calculated 
self-interest, not emotion, is what counts. 


A-26. Over time, successful trusted networks grow like roots into the populace. They displace 
enemy networks, which forces enemies into the open, letting military forces seize the initiative 
and destroy the insurgents. 


A-27. Trusted networks are diverse. They include local allies, community leaders, and local 
security forces. Networks should also include nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), other 
friendly or neutral nonstate actors in the AO, and the media. 


A-28. Building trusted networks begins with conducting village and neighborhood surveys to 
identify community needs. Then follow through to meet them, build common interests, and 
mobilize popular support. This is the true main effort; everything else is secondary. Actions 
that help build trusted networks support the COIN effort. Actions that undermine trust or 
disrupt these networks—even those that provide a short-term military advantage—help the 
enemy. 
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Go with the Grain and Seek Early Victories 


A-29. Do not try to crack the hardest nut first. Instead, start from secure areas and work 
gradually outwards. Extend influence through the local people’s networks. Go with, not 
against, the grain of the local populace. First, win the confidence of a few villages, and then 
work with those with whom they trade, intermarry, or do business. 


A-30. Seek a victory early in the operation to demonstrate dominance of the AO. This may not 
be a combat victory. Early combat without an accurate situational understanding may create 
unnecessary collateral damage and ill will. Instead, victories may involve resolving a long- 
standing issue or co-opting a key local leader [!]. 


Practice Deterrent Patrolling 


A-31. Establish patrolling tactics that deter enemy attacks. An approach using combat patrols 
to provoke, then defeat, enemy attacks is counterproductive. It leads to a raiding mindset, or 
worse, a bunker mentality. Deterrent patrolling is a better approach. It keeps the enemy off 
balance and the local populace reassured. 


Remember the Global Audience 


A-34. Train Soldiers and Marines to consider how the global audience might perceive their 
actions. Help reporters get their story. That helps them portray military actions favorably. 
Trade information with media representatives. Good relationships with nonembedded media, 
especially HN media, can dramatically increase situational awareness. 


Engage the Women; Be Cautious around the Children 


A-35. When women support COIN efforts, families support COIN efforts. Co-opting neutral or 
friendly women through targeted social and economic programs builds networks of 
enlightened self-interest that eventually undermine insurgents. Female counterinsurgents, 
including interagency people, are required to do this effectively. 


A-36. Conversely, be cautious about allowing Soldiers and Marines to fraternize with local 
children. [Insurgents] may either harm the children as punishment or use them as agents. 


Assess during Execution 


A-37. Develop measures of effectiveness early and continuously refine them as the operation 
progresses. These measures should cover a range of social, informational, military, and 
economic issues. 


A-38. Avoid using body counts as a measure of effectiveness. They actually measure very little 
and may provide misleading numbers. 
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Using body counts to measure effectiveness accurately requires answers to the following 
questions: 


e How many insurgents were there at the start? 
e How many insurgents have moved into the area? 
e How many new fighters has the conflict created? 


Accurate information of this sort is usually not available. 


Exploit a Single Narrative 


A-41. Since counterinsurgency is a competition to mobilize popular support, it pays to know 
how people are mobilized. Most societies include opinion-makers—local leaders, religious 
figures, media personalities, and others who set trends and influence public perceptions. This 
influence often follows a single narrative—a simple, unifying, easily expressed story or 
explanation that organizes people’s experience—and provides a framework for understanding 
events. Insurgents often try to use the local narrative to support their cause. Undercutting 
their influence requires exploiting an alternative narrative. 


A-42. For example, a nationalist narrative can be used to marginalize foreign fighters. A 
narrative of national redemption can undermine former regime elements seeking to regain 
power. Company-level leaders apply the narrative gradually. They get to know local opinion 
makers, win their trust, and learn what motivates them. Then they build on this knowledge to 
find a single narrative that emphasizes the inevitability and rightness of the COIN operation’s 
success. This is art, not science. 


Have Local Forces Mirror the Enemy, Not U.S. Forces 


A-43. The natural tendency is to create forces in a U.S. image. This is a mistake. Instead, local 
HN forces need to mirror the enemy’s capabilities and seek to supplant the insurgent’s role. 


A-44. Companies should each establish a training cell. Platoons should aim to train one local 
squad and then use that squad as a nucleus for a partner platoon. The company headquarters 
should train an HN leadership team. This process mirrors the development of trusted 
networks. 


Conduct Civil-Military Operations 


A-45. COIN operations can be characterized as armed social work. It includes attempts to 
redress basic social and political problems while being shot at. This makes CMO [civil-military 
ops.] a central COIN activity, not an afterthought. 


A-45. Civil-military operations are one means of restructuring the environment to displace the 
enemy from it. They must focus on meeting basic needs first. A series of village or 
neighborhood surveys, regularly updated, are invaluable to understanding what the populace 
needs and tracking progress in meeting them. 
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A-46. Interagency cooperation may involve a shared analysis of the problem, building a 
consensus that allows synchronization of military and interagency efforts. The military’s role is 
to provide protection, identify needs, facilitate CMO, and use improvements in social 
conditions as leverage to build networks and mobilize the populace. 


A-47. There is no such thing as impartial humanitarian assistance or CMO in COIN. Whenever 
someone is helped, someone else is hurt, not least the insurgents. So civil and humanitarian 
assistance personnel often become targets. Protecting them is a matter not only of providing a 
close-in defense, but also of creating a secure environment by co-opting local beneficiaries of 
aid and their leaders. 


Remember Small is Beautiful 


A-48. Keep programs small. This makes them cheap, sustainable, low-key, and (importantly) 
recoverable if they fail. Leaders can add new programs—also small, cheap, and tailored to local 
conditions—as the situation allows. 


Fight the Enemy’s Strategy 


A-49. When COIN efforts succeed, insurgents often transition to the offensive. COIN successes 
create a situation that threatens to separate insurgents from the populace. Insurgents attack 
military forces and the local populace to reassert their presence and continue the insurgency. 


A-50. The obvious military response is a counteroffensive to destroy enemy’s forces. This is 
rarely the best choice at company level. Only attack insurgents when they get in the way. 
Provoking combat usually plays into the enemy’s hands by undermining the population’s 
confidence. Instead, attack the enemy’s strategy. If insurgents are seeking to recapture a 
community’s allegiance, co-opt that group against them. If they are trying to provoke a 
sectarian conflict, transition to peace enforcement operations. The possible situations are 
endless, but the same principle governs the response: fight the enemy’s strategy, not enemy 
forces. 


Assess during Execution: Recognize and Exploit Success 


A-51. Focus on the environment, not the enemy. Aim at dominating the whole district and 
implementing solutions to its systemic problems. Continuously assess results and adjust as 
needed. 


A-52. Achieving success means that, particularly late in the campaign, it may be necessary to 
negotiate with the enemy. Local people supporting the COIN operation know the enemy’s 
leaders. They even may have grown up together. Again, use close interagency relationships to 
exploit opportunities to co-opt segments of the enemy. This helps wind down the insurgency 
without alienating potential local allies who have relatives or friends among insurgents. 
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Prepare during Execution: Get Ready for Handover from Day One 


A-53. It is unlikely the insurgency will end during a troop’s tour. Folders should include lessons 
learned, details about the populace, village and patrol reports, updated maps, and 
photographs—anything that will help newcomers master the environment. Developing and 
keeping this information current is boring, tedious work. But it is essential to both short- and 
long-term success. The corporate memory this develops gives Soldiers and Marines the 
knowledge they need to stay alive. Passing it on to the relieving unit does the same for them. 


Ending the Tour 


A-55. Keep the transition plan secret. Otherwise, the enemy might use the handover to 
undermine any progress made during the tour. Insurgents may stage a high-profile attack. 
They may try to recapture the populace’s allegiance by scare tactics. Insurgents will try to 
convince the local populace that military forces will not protect them after the transition. 
Insurgents may try to persuade the local populace that the successor unit will be oppressive or 
incompetent. Tell the Soldiers and Marines to resist the temptation to say goodbye to local 
allies. They can always send a postcard from home. 


Summary 


A-60. Whatever else is done, the focus must remain on gaining and maintaining the support of 
the population. With their support, victory is assured; without it, COIN efforts cannot succeed. 


